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Polo Prospects 
ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


T would be an exaggeration to say that polo has fully 
| pene its pre-war strength. Play was in full swing 
at all the three London clubs last summer, but there was a 
shortage of players compared with the old days, whilst in the 
provinces the season fell distinctly flat. The membership of 
the County Polo Association has dwindled appreciably, no 
little difficulty having been experienced in reviving the game at 
some of the country clubs. 

Are we to take this as an indication that polo is declining in 
popularity ? Before we attempt to answer that question we ought 
to look into the causes which contributed to last season’s slackness. 
First of all we must take into account the melancholy fact that the 
war sadly depleted the ranks of polo players. Leslie Cheape, the 
twin brothers Grenfell, Herbert Wilson, Noel Edwards, Harold 
Brassey, G. K. Ansell, E. H. Leatham, Brian Osborne, G. V.S. 
Bowlby, Neil Primrose, Evelyn de Rothschild, and a host of other 
enthusiastic players fell in action. It is inevitable that polo 
should acutely feel their loss upon the resumption of the game. 
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No doubt in course of time a new generation of young players 
will come into the game, but for a number of years to come polo 
must suffer materially by the loss of so many of its keenest 
exponents. One is glad to know that in the Army there are plenty 
of new players who will ultimately do much towards restoring the 
game to its former standard, but up to the present many of them. 
have been unable to take part in regular tournament polo. 
Cavalry regiments stationed on the Rhine, in Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine obviously cannot develop their polo resources, while the 
trouble in Ireland has done much temporarily to arrest the pro- 
gress of the game. 

Such regiments as the 6th Dragoon Guards, the rst Royal 
Dragoons, the 9th Lancers, the roth Hussars, the 12th Lancers, 
the 15th Hussars, and the 17th Lancers have lately been in Ireland 
practically under active service conditions. Obviously this has 
given them little opportunity of forming pony studs and taking up 
polo again in the old way. 

The question of increasing expense has also handicapped the 
revival of polo. Ponies suitable for the game are not only dearer 
and scarcer than they were before the war, but the price of keeping 
them has gone up tremendously. It has been correctly pointed 
out that the cost of keeping two ponies and one groom is to-day 
at least the same as keeping five ponies and two grooms in pre-war 
davs. This has made polo, especially in London, more of a luxury 
than ever, and renders it exceedingly difficult for the man of 
moderate means to take a prominent part in the game. 

It is to be hoped that this problem of increased expenditure 
will adjust itself as time goes on. Meanwhile, something should 
be done to cater more adequately for the player of moderate means. 
One of the best suggestions has been made by Major Godfrey 
Heseltine, who thinks that all games and tournaments, both in 
London and the provinces, with the exception of the Ranelagh 
and Roehampton Open Cups, the Champion Cup, and _ the 
Coronation Cup, should consist of four periods of ten minutes’ 
duration for the next two years. This would enable a player with 
only two ponies to enjoy polo for forty minutes. Unfortunately 
the player with a diminutive stud is handicapped by the present 
system of seven-chukker matches. 

’ Thus we see that the conditions which have chiefly hindered 
the successful resumption of polo are (a) the loss of an appreciable 
proportion of players in the war, (b) the continued unsettledness 
of national affairs, which keeps many soldiers out of the game, 
(c) the heavy cost of ponies and their keep. I am convinced that 
the game is as attractive as ever to the manhood of the country, 
and, broadly surveying the situation, I am inclined to respond to 
the query whether polo is declining in popularity with a decided 
negative. 
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Beyond doubt the Army is the backbone of the game. It 
is admitted by nearly every authority that polo is the most 
valuable of all pastimes for the cavalry officer. That being so, 
should not practical steps be taken to reduce the cost of the game 
in the Army? It has been left to the American War Department 
to set our own War Office an example in this direction. Colonel 
N. E. Margetts, the captain of the fine American Army team 
which so successfully visited this country last summer, wrote as 
follows in giving his impression of English polo :—‘‘ Nowhere 
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Rouch. 

LT.-COL. E. W. BROWNE, MANAGER OF THE ENGLISH PONIES, ON LAVENDER, 

ONE OF THE INTERNATIONAL PONIES. COL. BROWNE IS ALSO AN OFFICIAL 
UMPIRE, 


in the world would men make the sacrifices to play polo that you 
do in England. When I realise that your officers buy their own 
ponies, equipment, etc., and are not allowed to buy forage from 
the Government—that with these formidable obstacles confronting 
them they play polo—I do not wonder that you have such fine 
sporting spirit. Polo isa roval sport which makes for courageous 
and more efficient officers. Our War Department has seen this 
point and has very generously put polo playing within the reach 
of every officer who desires to play, with practically no expense 
attached. Ponies with equipment are to be furnished regiments 
who demonstrate their ability, and polo is to be part of the daily 
military training.’’ Why cannot this admirable system be intro- 
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duced into our own Army, both at home and abroad? It would 
be money well laid out. 

We may reasonably assume that polo will receive a notable 
fillip this year by reason of the visit of the American team, who 
are to endeavour at Hurlingham to win back the International 
Cup which they lost at Meadow Brook in 1914. Perhaps I am in 
«a minority in believing that International polo may be overdone. 
While it undoubtedly has the effect of stimulating the game and 
improving the standard of play, it also has the drawback of 
causing a semi-dislocation of ordinary polo for the time being. It 
makes the regular tournaments of less importance than usual, 
and it sends up the prices of the best ponies by leaps and bounds. 
Moreover, in the past it has produced a certain amount of friction 
and heart-burning which should be foreign to that which Colonel 
Margetts has so aptly described as a royal sport. Therefore | 
think it would be for the benefit of the game at large if it were 
decided to play the games between England and America not 
more frequently than every third vear. And I am rather in 
sympathy with the suggestion that the rubber should be contested 
alternately in each country, irrespective of the current holdership 
of the trophy. That would probably mean an alteration in the 
conditions of the Deed of Gift. 

But these side issues do not apply to the present year. The 
war has caused a wide gap in the series of International 
encounters, and seven years have passed since English and 
American players last measured their strength in the galloping 
game. The time is assuredly ripe for a renewal of a tussle which 
arouses world-wide interest. Each country has had ample time 
to make full preparations for the fray, for early last vear it was 
settled that America would send a team to Hurlingham. 

It is a little difficult to weigh up the prospects of the coming 
matches. ‘‘ Public form,’’ as they say on the racecourse, may 
prove deceptive. England was top-dog in 1914, but after seven 
years who shall say that the form will be maintained? My own 
view is that neither country is so strong, either in men or ponies, 
as was the case in 1914. True, a proportion of the old players 
remain, but thev are becoming veterans in the game, and it is 
questionable whether they are as good as they were. 

Take the England team of 1914. This was composed of 
H. A. Tomkinson, Leslie Cheape, F. W. Barrett, and Vivian 
Lockett. Of these Major Cheape was killed in the war—an irre- 
parable loss to British polo. ‘‘ He was the best player I have 
ever seen,’’ says that great judge of the game, Brigadier-General 
Hardress Lloyd. Colonel Tomkinson received a bad wound in 
the arm in the war, and though he played in most of the trial 
games at Hurlingham last season and is thought to be sure of his 
place at No. 1 this year, it is questionable whether he will ever be 
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absolutely sound again. Major Barrett has lost none of his rare 
artistry in the game, yet critics declare that he has become slower 
and less inclined for vigorous riding off. There remains Major 
Lockett, who early last season was chosen to captain the England 
side. It 1s generally acknowledged that he is as fine a player as 
ever he was—it would assuredly be difficult to find a_ better. 
Whether he or Mr. Milburn is the greater ‘‘ back ’’ is debatable ; 
it is certain that both are extraordinarily good. 


Reuch. 
THE PAVILION, HURLINGHAM. 
All the matches will be played at Hurlingham, where accommodation has been 
provided for ten thousand spectators. 


If English polo cannot command quite such powerful per- 
sonnel as was at its disposal in 1914, America is in no better case. 
In that year the redoubtable Big Four, comprising the brothers. 
Waterbury, Harry Payne Whitney, and Devereux Milburn, who 
had regained the cup for Meadow Brook in 1909 and had success- 
fully resisted the challengers in 1911 and 1913, was already broken 
up. Mr. Whitney had dropped out of the team. Since then Mr. 
Monte Waterbury has died, while his brother has all but given 
up the game. Only Mr. Milburn is left of that heroic combination 
which so firmly established the prestige of American polo. Will 
the missing members be adequately replaced? I much question 
whether any lover of the game in America genuinely believes that 
the new formation is comparable in all-round strength with the 
Big Four. 
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Still, times change and players with them, and it would be 
unfair to criticise the new teams before they have had the oppor- 
tunity of proving their merit. One American authority expresses 
the opinion that the present side is composed of ‘* the best lot 
of horsemen we have ever had in an International team, and is 
really a hard-riding and hard-hitting outfit.’”. And he continues : 
‘* With luck we shall be as well mounted as we have ever been 
before.’’ This last remark will be appreciated in its full signi- 
ficance when we recall the magnificent lot of ponies which Mr. 
Whitney brought over with his team it tgug. If the American 
ponies are as good as they were then, the International trophy is 
in grave danger of being removed from the pedestal upon which 
it reposes in the club-house of Hurlingham. 

Certainly the Americans have left nothing to chance. Their 
punies, fifty in number, reached these shores early in January, 
and thus have been given ample time in which to become acclima- 
tised. They have been well cared for at Tidworth under the super- 
vision of Mr. H. V. Colt, and for the first three months of the 
vear they have been exercised and schooled on Salisbury Plain. 
Among them are five ponies which played in the International 
matches of 1914, and all who have seen them at Tidworth agree 
that they look an extremely workmanlike lot. In brief, it appears 
that the American team will not be badly off for ponies. 

The challenging side will be selected from the following 
players :—L. E. Stoddard, T. Hitchcock, junr., J. Watson Webb, 
Devereux Milburn, C. C. Rumsey, E. W. Hopping. Statemerits 
have appeared that the first four players will comprise the team, 
with the others as spare men. I understand, however, that nothing 
has vet been definitely fixed as to the precise composition of the 
four. The American Selection Committee comprise Messrs. 
Milburn, Stoddard, R. E. Strawbridge, and Whitney. They are 
not likely to pick the team finally until they see how the men 
shape in their practice games in this country. 

It is sure to be a near thing between Rumsey and Stoddard 
for No. 1. The latter is the more experienced player and is 
handicapped at 9 points as against Rumsey’s 7. It is all in 
Stoddard’s favour that he has already played in International 
polo, but Rumsey did so well in the last weeks of the past 
American season, proving himself a great hitter and very fine 
horseman, that many reckon him to be the best No. 1 in the 
U.S.A. to-day. 

Unless there are pronounced changes of form, the other 
positions in the visiting team would seem to be as good as settled. 
Hitchcock, in spite of his youth, is generally favoured as No. 2. 
Usually the old seasoned players are those who come out on top 
in International polo, which differs widely in pace from tourna- 
ment polo, so the American Selection Committee is making an 
interesting experiment in playing Hitchcock, who after serving 
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in the American Air Force during the war, is now in Oxford 
University. There is no more promising young player in the 
world, and the Americans are confident he will make good in the 
big struggle now impending. 

I gather that the position of No. 3 has caused chief anxiety 
in the United States, just as the No. 2 berth had done here. 
Watson Webb is to fill the place according to present arrange- 
ments. Thus for the first time in my recollection of International 
polo a left-handed player will take part in the matches. Candidly, 
this looks like being the weak spot in the team. Milburn may 
once again be expected to prove a veritable tower of strength. One 
will not readily forget the extraordinary impression he made in 
this country in 1909, and it is said that last season he was playing 
as brilliantly as ever. 

Of the formation of the house team nothing final can be said. 
A number of trial games were played at Hurlingham last year, 
but they were singularly inconclusive and, indeed, bewildering 
in their varied results. The reason probably was that it was never 
possible to mount all the players as they will be mounted in the 
International games. Thus men like Lord Rocksavage and Lord 
Dalmeny, always beautifully mounted, appeared to great 
advantage, whereas others, like Barrett and Hurndall, were 
usually handicapped in the matter of ponies. 

This difficulty will be partially solved in the next two months, 
when the pick of England’s. ponies, those which have been 
purchased by the Hurlingham Defence Committee and_ those 
which are being lent by patriotic players, will be at the service 
of Major Lockett and his men. Most of the ponies have been 
at Tidworth during the winter. Perhaps they include too many 
young ones for real satisfaction, but this is an inevitable after- 
math of the war. It can at least be said that if the England team 
is out-ponied in the matches in June it will not be for lack of a 
well-organised effort to get the best available stud together. 

Two certainties for the team will be Major Lockett and Lord 
Wodehouse, though I do not think it is absolutely decided who 
shall play No. 3 and who “ back.’? The latter is the normal 
position in the game of both, but it cannot be supposed that 
either will be out of his place at No. 3. If phvsically fit, Colonel 
Tomkinson will be England No. 1, but the place immediately 
behind him is still open. Lord Dalmeny did well enough in the 
trial games to come strongly into the reckoning, and the Selection 
Committee have their eve on Capt. Williams, a player who has 
brought a tall reputation with him from India. However, the 
point is likely to be settled during the next few weeks, and the 
England team, when finally arranged, should prove equal to 
maintaining the best traditions cf British polo. In other words, 
the chances are that the trophy will be kept in this country for 
another spell. 
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Hog-Hunting 
BHULAM. 


CHAPTER II. 


AVING risen betimes and fortified ourselves with an early 

breakfast, we can afford to take things easily, while others 
are swallowing a hurried meal in the intervals of dressing. 
Let us have a look at the horses. Here is a 15.2 Waler, a clever- 
looking horse and a well-bred one. He may not have quite the 
symmetry of outline of your typical English hunter. Perhaps 
to the hypercritical he may appear a trifle narrow across the 
quarters and he may not be quite as well ribbed up as one would 
like to see, but for all that he looks uncommonly like galloping, 
and there is something in the bold prominent eve and small lean 
head, which gives the impression of an animal that knows his 
business. The old scar of a deep gash on his off shoulder, 
evidently inflicted by some charging boar, is proof that the 
enemy sometimes gives as good as he gets. Everything con- 
nected with the horse is workmanlike from the perfectly fitting 
saddle by an eminent London artist to the neatly folded bandages 
on his fore legs. In his hand the sais holds the model of a hog- 
spear—a male bamboo straight as a die, terminating in a diamond- 
shaped spear-head sharp as a razor. 

Passing on we stop to admire a 14.2 Arab. His perfectly- 
chiselled head, little short ears, large full eve and tapering muzzle 
proclaim him an equine aristocrat. His beautifully clean fore legs, 
well-laid shoulders, big, powerful hocks and flint-hard feet, inspire 
one with the belief that he ought to be, as undoubtedly he is, a 
safe and comfortable conveyance across any sort of country 
where a boar is likely to be found. He carries his long sweeping 
tail to perfection, and as his sais leads him up and down, he steps 
with something of the air of a modish woman picking her wav 
across a muddy street. In striking contrast to the last described 
is this typical country-bred. A chestnut-roan in colour he has a 
conspicuous blaze on his forehead, and the four high white 
stockings which are so characteristic of his race. His ears, which 
are somewhat on the long side, turn inwards at the extremities. 
He has a wall eye and he looks a devil, an impression which is 
confirmed by the objurgations of his sais, who, not content with 
raining curses on the author of the trouble, is making scandalous 
innuendoes against the dam and grand-dam (both unknown) of 
the unfortunate animal. His master, a subaltern of native 
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infantry, is just about to mount, and it is worth while watching 
the process. As the Sahib appears in the offing, the sais dexter- 
ously blindfolds his charge with a horse rubber, an insult which 
the evil-eyed one resents by squealing viciously and lashing out 
behind. The brute is sidling about in a most awkward manner, 
and it is hard to say where his head or his heels will be at any 
given moment. His owner, however, has enjoyed this entertain- 
ment before and knows every move of the game. Like a wrestler 
sparring for an opening, he gradually works into position some- 
where in the vicinity of the animal’s head; then choosing the 
psychological moment vaults lightly into the saddle and gets 
his stirrup irons as best he can. Curiously enough, once his 
master is in the saddle, there is no further trouble. We offer the 
latter our congratulations and learn that for this display of temper 
some extra work will be demanded. The programme is as follows. 
Shaitan will do his pig-sticking to-day. To-morrow he will take 
his master twelve miles back to cantonments in the tum-tum, and 
on the following day he will play two, or possibly three chukkers 
of polo. Truly the way of the transgressor is hard! But now it 
is time to be in the saddle. Directions are given to saises as to 
second horses and the cavalcade leaves the camp and makes for the 
cover in which the first beat of the day is to take place. The 
“ spears’’ are divided up into parties. Each party rides in turn 
with the beaters during the different beats of the day. The remain- 
ing parties take up positions along the flanks, and at the far end 
of, the cover, at different coigns of vantage, whence they can 
observe, without being observed by, the quarry. The coolies, 
who are marshalled under the command of the old shikari, now 
mounted on a venerable white Arab pony, are a curious collection 
of humanity. They are naked except for a cloth round their loins. 
Each carries a lath or stout stick in his hand. For a surprisingly 
small remuneration they will beat the greater part of the day in a 
hot sun, their only refreshment being an occasional drink of water 
and a handful of grain. They are lean, wiry fellows, thoroughly 
good tempered, and generally interested in the sport. There is 
a certain amount of danger connected with their work, for a 
heavy boar will often break back through the line of beaters, and 
then woe betide the coolie who gets in his way. The party, to 
which we have attached ourselves, consists of Y , a major of 
native cavalry, a police officer, and two subalterns. One of the 
latter, riding an ugly country- bred mare, is a ‘‘ Griffin ’’ just out 
from home, and this is his first experience of hog hunting. His 
mount, to whom possibly he has communicated something of his 
own feelings, is already in a state of wild excitement. As we 
take up a carefully concealed position at the end of the rough 
scrub which is about to be beaten, a chorus of shouts and vells, 
varied occasionally by the report of a blank charge, proclaims the 
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commencement of the beat. Two or three black partridges get up 
in front of the distant line of advancing coolies and come skim- 
ming over our heads with wings outspread. Then a black buck 
and five does emerge from the end of the cover. The lord of the 
harem has a fine pair of spiral horns and his glossy black and 
white coat stands out in sharp contrast to the fawn of his ladies 
and the neutral tinted colouring of the mise-en-scéne. After 
pausing awhile at the edge of the jungle to listen, one of the does 
leaps high into the air. Another and yet another follows her 
example. Finally the whole party settle down into a_ headlong 
gallop and disappear in a cloud of dust, their lord and master 
with horns laid well back over his shoulders bringing up the rear. 
As the coolies draw nearer one or two sows and a_ sounder of 
juveniles with much squealing and grunting burst from the side 
of the cover, close to where we are stationed, but there is no ride- 
able boar amongst them. We are beginning to think that the 
beat does not hold a boar, when a hoary old customer comes to 
the edge of the scrub and deliberately surveys the open country 
beyond. We maintain absolute silence, scarcely daring to breathe. 
He pauses a few moments, listening to the shouts of the coolies, 
apparently in doubt whether to retrace his tracks and change the 
beaters or face the open and make a bold bid for the nearest bit 
of thick cover some three-quarters of a mile away. Eventually, to 
our delight, he decides in favour of the latter course and sets off 
at an easy lope in the direction already taken by his family. 
Though he breaks cover at some little distance from us, we catch 
a glimpse of the flash of his white tushes. There is no mistake 
about his being a rideable boar. Y , who is in command of 
our party, gives him a little law to prevent the possibility of his 
doubling back. It seems an eternity while we wait. At long 
last Y gives the order ‘‘ Ride,’’ and we catch hold of our 
horses’ heads and put them at the gallop. Directly the other 
horses start the Griffin’s mare takes charge at once, and pivoting 
round on her hind legs, sets off in a direction diametrically opposite 
to that taken by the boar. She heads straight for the river, along 
the banks of which the beaters have been advancing. Somebody 
wishes her God-speed and mutters something about the mare 
being cooler after she has had aswim! Truth to tell, a raw hand, 
a sharp spear, and an unmanageable mount, are not a combina- 
tion which makes for the public weal. 

But to return to our “‘ bacons.’’ The going is none too good. 
For the first few hundred vards the ground is covered with thick- 
set tussocks of coarse grass. Bevond the country is intersected 
with awkward-looking nullahs. But there is no time to be wasted, 
and we have got to ride pretty well sixteen annas, as they say in 
India, if the boar is to be caught before he reaches the next bit 
of jungle. The famous pig-sticking song puts the case well :— 
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‘‘ Over the valley and over the level, 

Through the jhow jungle we ride like the devil. 
There’s a nullah in front and a boar as well; 
Sit down in your saddles and ride like hell ’’! 


Already our quarry has quickened his pace as he hears the 
thunder of the horses’ feet on the sun-baked ground behind. He 
does not appear to be travelling at more than a loping canter, 
but when we press our horses to a faster pace we realize the speed 
at which he is moving. The refuge for which he is making lies 
half-right from his starting point and Y , who has an 
instinctive knowledge of the tactics of the enemy, is riding a little 
wide on the right flank. The policeman and the subaltern are 
riding a neck-and-neck race in his tracks. The boar disappears 
down a nullah, and the next moment comes to view again, pushing 
his way up the far side. Each sportsman takes his own line. 
Young Thruster, riding as if he had the proverbial nine lives of 
a cat, does not sufficiently steady his mount as he comes to the 
obstacle. The result is an imperial crowner in the bed of the 
nullah. Luckily there is just a trickle of water at the bottom and 
the ground is sufficiently soft to break his fall. The policeman, 
believing in the maxim “‘ festina lente,’’ takes a pull at his pony 
and gets him well on his haunches as he comes to the brink. The 
Arab takes two springs to the bottom and then scrambling up 
the far side, with a shake of the head and a swish of his tail, 
breaks into a gallop as he reaches the top. Now breasting a 
ridge, we gallop down a long slope rendered treacherous by loose 
rocks and stones, but there is no time to think about these. Then 
a bit of sound going, and the Arab, reaching at his bridle, shows 
a fine turn of speed and draws up to the boar. His rider is 
leaning forward ready with his spear, when the pig jinks sharply 
to the right and throws out his pursuer. But there is a rattle of 
stones and the metallic ring of a horse’s iron-shod feet, and Y—— 
on his Waler, who has been favoured by the turn, comes with a 
rush and takes pride of place alongside the boar. Watch _ his 
methods. Both he and his horse are past masters at the game. 
As he comes up to the quarry, he rides a little wide on the near 
side. His great object is to keep in this position until he gets an 
opportunity of delivering a good spear. The boar when out- 
paced trusts to rapid turning to throw the horse out—that is he 
jinks or makes a sharp right-angled turn—a feat at which he is 
an adept. Then the horseman loses his place and another sports- 
man, coming up behind, steals his position of vantage. But Y 
is an old hand, and once in position has no intention of forfeiting 
the much-coveted “‘ first spear.’”’ Riding alongside, he nurses 
the big boar. He even rates the old sinner, as a whip rates a 
rioting hound. He makes feints at him with his spear without 
actually closing in upon him. His aim is to make the boar turn 
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in upon, instead of jinking away from him. Sure enough, this 
is just what happens. The old customer realizes that this accursed 
horse has the legs of him and, worse still, that his thrice-accursed 
rider is actually scoffing at him. His temper, never of the best, 
is raised to a white heat of fury. He will soon put a stop to this 
sort of thing. Never in his life has he had to give best to any- 
thing living whether biped or quadruped. He watches his enemy 
out of the corner of his wicked little eves. Then choosing his 
moment, he turns in sideways with the intention of ripping the 
horse with his gleaming white tushes. But horse and rider are 
ready for him. The latter closes his legs to his trusty mount and 
swings in towards the enemy. The spear driven home by the 
suddenly increased pace of the horse, is well in the boar’s vitals 
before ever he reaches the horse to rip him. There is a last fend 
off with the spear, and the Waler, changing his leg like a polo 
pony, swerves off to the near side ready to turn and meet the 
charge if the pig has not already received his coup de grace. It 
all seems so simple and ridiculously easy until we try to emulate 
the true artist. But watch the tyro who, in the next beat, perhaps 
more by luck than good judgment, is the first to approach the 
quarry. Instead of keeping a little wide he rides right on the 
boar’s tracks. Just as he is leaning forward to spear, the pig 
makes a sudden spurt and then jinks. If there is a better man 
behind, our ‘‘ tailor ’’ will be thrown out and will lose first spear. 
But suppose for some reason or other he is alone in his glory for 
the time being, and once more riding up on the pig’s tail, sticks 
him in the rearmost portion of his anatomy. The pig, receiving 
a thrust on his near side and having his quarters thrown outwards, 
naturally turns sharply inwards across the horse’s front, with the 
spear fast in him, the rider retaining hold. Crash goes the shaft 
as the horse comes against it, and perhaps falls over the pig. ~ 
Then we have the following tableau. An angry boar, by no means 
mortally wounded with half a spear-shaft sticking into his 
quarters goading him to fury, a riderless horse discreetly retiring 
from the scene of action and an unfortunate sportsman more or 
less dazed by his fall with nothing better than a_ splintered 
bamboo shaft wherewith to defend himself; the next move in the 
game is the pig taking the offensive. Then if there are not one 
or two good men and true close at hand the fun will be all on 
the side of the boar. 

Between 10 and 11 a.m. the heat becomes intense. With 
two good boar slain we have well earned our tiffin. So we make 
for a clump of trees, whither servants and tiffin coolies have been 
directed to meet us. On dismounting our first care is for our 
horses. There are possible thorns to be extracted and perhaps a 
few slight cuts and abrasions to be dressed. Then after seeing 
them watered, rubbed down, and fed, we relieve our own parched 
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throats before settling down to tiffin. Some indulge in long 
whisky pegs. Others make it a rule to take nothing of an 
alcoholic nature until the sun has gone down, and content them- 
selves with a lime squash. Beer, unless it be the lightest of 
lager, is generally tabooed. In the old days, if reports be true, 
thirsty sportsmen would swill down Bass and brandy pegs in the 
heat of the day, and then be surprised to find that the climate 
played havoc with their constitutions! 

During tiffin the conversation turns on the riding down of 
animals other than the boar. Occasionally a nilghai or blue bull, 
that odd-looking bovine antelope of the plains, will be put up in 
the beat. He is sometimes ridden and speared, but unless the 
bull is in very gross, heavy condition it will require a very good 
horse to catch him. In fact, one horse alone will hardly be equal 
to the task, and a nilghai asa rule can only be speared by several 
horsemen combining in taking up the running in turn and so 
bursting the bull.’’ 

A horse must be very staunch indeed to face a panther. The 
latter, if ridden and brought to bay, will generally manoeuvre, so 
as to spring on the horse’s hind quarters. The quick lithe move- 
ments and loose supple skin of the animal also add to the difficulty 
of an effective spear. Nevertheless panthers have occasionally 
been ridden down and killed by horsemen, who have had to rely 
entirely on the spear as an offensive weapon. In fact, one of the 
largest Indian panthers on record was killed in this way some- 
where in the neigbourhood of Meerut. 

A wolf is sometimes met with in a beat, but he is as a rule 
too fast and too good a stayer to be caught by the horse. That 
outlaw of jungle life the hvaena has been ridden down, and, when 
brought to a standstill, has been known to bite clean through 
the shaft of a spear, so great is his strength of jaw. 

Certain Indian princes indulge in the curious pastime of 
riding down partridges. The bird is flushed and the horseman 
proceeds at a gallop to the spot at which he has marked it down. 
This process is repeated again and again ‘ntil at last, too 
exhausted to rise, the unfortunate bird cowers on the ground and 
is spitted by the spear. A curious notion of sport some one may 
say. But then, ‘‘ Quot homines tot sententiae ’’ is a saying which 
holds good in sport as well as in other matters. For instance an 
Australian who happens to be of our party gives us his own ideas 
of the right way to kill a fox, viz. ride the beggar down, and 
when vou get alongside, strip off a stirrup leather, run the iron 
down to the buckle end, and hit friend Reynard over the head 
with it. Very good fun, no doubt, but he would be a bold man 
indeed who attempted these rough-and-ready tactics in an English 
hunting field, even supposing such a feat were possible in a 
country of comparatively small enclosures. There are many 
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traps for the unwary when out hog hunting. A noted hard rider 
to pig on one occasion disappeared horse and all down a blind 
well in the middle of a run. Luckily there was enough water at 
the bottom to break his fall, but not sufficient to drown this 
intrepid sportsman, and both man and horse were eventually 
rescued from the bowels of the earth very little the worse for their 
adventure. A fox-hunting globe-trotter out from home once upon 
a time paid a visit to India to enjoy a season’s pig-sticking. 
Early in his hog-hunting career he, jealous to uphold the reputa- 
tion of the Shires for straight riding, was one day cutting out the 
work in pursuit of a fast-travelling boar. The latter had made a 
slight détour to avoid what appeared to be an innocent-looking 
mud wall. The good sportsman scorning to deviate a hair’s 
breadth from the direct line, and thinking to steal a march on 
piggy by taking a short cut, put his horse resolutely at the 
obstacle; but on the far side there was something which had not 
so far come within his ken, to wit, a deep well run in which 
Rahim Bux, tiller of the soil, was driving the oxen that draw 
the water from the well. ‘* ’Ware wire !’’ shouted he as, landing 
luckily on the far bank of the run, he just cleared the rope which 
connected the oxen with their work. |Assuredly there must be 
some special tutelary deity who fends off disaster from the heads 
of such undeviables.”’ 

It is well not to forget the existence of quicksands often found 
between the banks of some great river, whose waters in the hot 
season have shrunk to a mere stream, and keep a sharp look-out 
for melon beds and the treacherous fissures of cotton soil, or you 
may have to deplore a favourite mount’s twisted fetlock or broken 
leg. One of the worst offences a man can commit when pig- 
sticking is to drop or let go of his spear. The ordinary hog 
spear is weighted with lead at the butt end in order to obtain the 
correct balance. Thus, when dropped, it naturally falls with the 
heavy end downwards and the spear head uppermost. A hog 
spear, once it leaves the hand, may behave almost as uncannily as 
a boomerang, and on more than one occasion it has been known 
to rebound from the ground and pierce both horse and rider. 

In talking of such matters time passes quickly enough, and 
we are all beginning to feel drowsy when a grizzled Anglo-Indian 
weighs in with a long-winded description of ‘‘ my old gray horse, 
the best pig-sticker I ever had,”’ a sort of eqiune hero of the ante- 
Agamemnon period whose exploits, as viewed through the mists 
of time, grow annually more miraculous! Either our worthy 
friend’s panegyric or the iced lager we have partaken of at tiffin 
sends us all off to sleep, and so by the aid of a siesta we get com- 
fortably through the hottest hours of the day. After a rest we 
are all readv for the fray again, and at 4 p.m. ‘* Boot and Saddle ”’ 
is once more the order of the day. A move is made for the bit 
of jungle where we hope to find the big boar, which our shikari 
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has marked down on the previous day. It is only a small patch of 
scrub close to a straggling native village, from the inhabitants 
of which we learn that the old budmash we are in quest of has 
established quite a reign of terror in the district. He is a solitary 
boar, and therefore probably an old one who has been forced to 
leave his herd. These, as a rule, are the most dangerous custo- 
mers to tackle. 

In order to watch the methods of different sportsmen we will 
attach ourselves to another party of " spears.’’ Our new com- 
rades-in-arms consist of Colonel X, mounted on the bay Waler 
we were admiring in camp, the Collector of the district, a gallop- 
ing Captain of R.H.A. and an Army Veterinary Officer. The 
latter is riding a stud-bred chestnut, and we note how the careful 
and judicious selection of country-bred mares and the use of a 
thoroughbred English sire has stamped out the imperfections and 
angularities of the native born. The chestnut differs very little 
in appearance from an English horse, although he is a little on the 
small side. We are in luck to-day, for the old boar breaks cover 
close to where we are stationed. As soon as we see him we know 
that he is ours, for the country here is open and fairly good going. 
The nearest bit of thick jungle, which is evidently his point, is 
over a mile away. Once more we are off in pursuit of the enemy. 
The gallant Horse Artillery man goes past us like a whirl of wind. 
He is riding a hot-headed brown Waler, and the way in which the 
latter is fighting for his head and generally making himself 
objectionable, leads one to surmise that he is more accustomed to 
the racecourse than to the pursuit of the pig. | However, his 
owner seems perfectly happy, and is no doubt consoling himself 
for the unhandiness of his mount by reflecting on the excellent 
start he has got and the rapidity with which the distance between 
himself and the quarry is diminishing. If none of those infernal 
nullahs interpose themselves and if the pig will only refrain from 
jinking, all may yet be well. The going is sound enough for pig 
country, and each of us sits down in the saddle and sends his 
mount along to the best of his ability. X’s bay is getting over the 
ground with a beautiful even stride, and the Collector, on an Arab 
polo pony, is well up too. The “ Vet.” is a little way behind. 
The lightweight on the pulling horse is the first to try conclusions 
with the enemy. He is swooping down upon the boar just like a 
Sikh trooper riding at a tent peg. Now he is almost up, and he 
has to take his spear hand off the reins. His finish is inimitable, 
but just as the spear is within inches of its mark, the cunning old 
boar jinks, and our light-hearted friend, in spite of all that horse- 
manship can do to swing on to the line again, is borne away at a 
tangent. The Collector is the next up. As he delivers his thrust 
his pony, who has not before been ridden to pig, checks his pace. 
The thrust is delivered a trifle too far back to be a vital one, and 
the boar with a quick sidelong jerk of the head strikes upwards 
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and catches the Arab just above the stifle. Then he wheels, and 
catching sight of X, charges down upon him like lightning, the 
incarnation of vengeful fury. X, only too pleased to answer the 
challenge, touches his horse with the spur, and the latter springs 
into a gallop. The shock at meeting is tremendous, for the boar 
is a heavy one. The spear, driven home above the shoulder, 
breaks off two-thirds of the way up the shaft, and the horse, who 
is an old hand at the game, swerves sharply aside and escapes the 
charge. The boar is carried on for some yards by the pace at 
which he is moving. Then he pulls up, and, planting himself 
with his quarters against a thick impenetrable thorn bush, waits 
for his opponents to make the next move. The Vet. is the next to 
ride at him. With a broken spear-shaft sticking in his shoulder, 
foam at his mouth and the lust of battle in his eye, the boar looks 
every inch a fighter ; the chestnut comes within range, sees trouble 
ahead and checks, his only response to a vigorous application of 
the spurs being a swerve and a kick. The brute is not staunch, 
and he pays the penalty, for this is the enemy’s opportunity—but 
he comes, and before our friend can get his spear down, the boar 
has gashed the chestnut’s off fore leg. But X has wheeled, and a 
well-directed spear finishes the battle. The boar falls over on his 
flank and breathes his last. The honours of war are by no means 
all on our side. The Collector’s Arab is bleeding profusely from 
the wound he has sustained, and the gash on the inside of the 
chestnut’s foreleg, though not so dangerous, is bad enough. The 
Vet. is quickly at work, producing antiseptic dressing from the 
small wallet attached to his saddle. It takes some time to staunch 
the bleeding of the Arab’s wound. Fortunately, we are close to 
camp, this being the last beat of the day. The two injured horses 
are led back to their lines. After putting a few stitches in the 
chestnut’s wound, the Vet. opines that he will soon be all right, 
but he is not so sanguine about the other pony. However, the 
latter starts nibbling at some grass, and we hope for the best; an 
hour afterwards he drops down dead. Having commiserated with 
the owner, who has lost a valuable pony, we hold a post-mortem 
and find that the intestines of the unfortunate animal have been 
ripped through and through. The old boar of T village will 
long be remembered as one who sold his life dearly. The three 
that we have slain to-day laid out together make a fine show. 
Their tushes are removed and presented to their rightful owners. 
Hordes of natives from the neighbouring villages have appeared 
as if by magic, and are in waiting to seize upon the flesh and 
carry it off for the banquet that will be held during the night. 

On the morrow we again fare forth to do battle, and in the 
evening return to cantonments, stimulated alike in mind and body 
and vowing that life is well worth the living, so long as we have a 
good horse and the nerve to send him along in a rattling break- 
neck ride after the bold gray boar. 
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Chess: 


Ancient British and Gaelic 
Records and Claims to the 


Venerable Game 
BY 


NEST LLEWELLYN. 


HE subject and origin of Chess has always proved an unfail- 

ing source of interest to historians and players alike. 

It is without doubt one of the oldest games in existence, and 
traces of its origin extend so far back as to be lost in obscurity. 

Romans, Greeks, Hindoos, Jews, Persians, Spaniards, Celts 
and Chinese have all at different periods put forward their claims 
as the originators of the game. 

According to one authority, chess was introduced into 
Western Europe by the Arab invasion of the 8th century, and a 
poem by a 6th century Persian, named Firdusi, is said to be the 
first and oldest chess reference. But with these theories we Celtic 
Britons venture to disagree; and although by reason of our well- 
known ‘‘ modesty,’’ commented upon by Giraldus, in 1188, we 
will not here bring forward our claims as the originators of the 
game, we can and will bring proudly forth abundant evidence 
which proves that chess was known and played in the British 
Islands before the Christian era. 

The ancient Irish MSS. of the 7th, 8th and oth centuries 
furnish us with countless records of the game of chess as played 
in Ancient Ireland. Research has proved the authenticity of the 
Irish MSS, unlike so many others, to be beyond question, and 
these present existing MSS. of the 7th, 8th and oth centuries are 
known to have been transcribed from earlier skin parchments 
which were destroyed by the Danes. 

The records of chess are found in the historical and romantic 
MSS. such as the Leabhar na-h-Uidhrie, the Book of Ballymote, 
the Book of Leinster, the Yellow Book of Lecan, and the An- 
nulists. 

The world-famous Book of Kells, The Cathrack, the Book 
of Hymns, and the many MSS. of St. Patrick and St. Columba, 
are ecclesiastical and do not, of course, contain references to sports 
and pastimes. 
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The earliest record is to be 
found in the Ancient Irish Saga, 
called ‘*‘ The Courtship of Etain,”’ 
which deals with events and 
persons of the vear 28 B.c. 

At this time Eochaid Airem 
was High King of Ireland, and 
reigned at Tara. His wife, Etain, 
was the most beautiful woman in 
Ireland. To the Hall of Tara 
came one day Mider of Bri Leith, 
who challenged the King to a 
game of chess. The chessboard 
was of silver, with chess-men of 
beaten gold, and the bag which 
held the men was of woven chains 
of bronze. 

Chess-boards and chess-men 
were considered of great value 
and importance, and were handed 
down from king to king. 

The Ancient Brehon Laws, 
transcribed and reorganised by 
St. Patrick in 483 A.D., decreed 
the values, rights, rules, and 
customs of the game, whilst Cor- 
mac’s Glossary states that the 
game of ‘‘fidchell’’ (the Gaelic 
name of chess) requires ‘‘ attention and judgment.”’ 

The chess-board was called ‘‘ clar-fidchelli,’’? the chess-men 
fir-fidchelli,’” and the ‘“‘ fir-bolg was the “‘ men-bag’’ in 
which the chess-men were kept when not in use. The “ fir-bolg ”’ 
was usually made of bronzed woven wire, and the chess-men and 
chess-boards were beautifully engraved and inlaid with precious 
stones. 

Many chessmen in morse ivory (12th century) have been dis- 
covered in a subterranean cave of Lewis Island and in other parts. 
of Scotland. The bone chessman here illustrated was found in 
1817, ina bog in Co. Meath, Ireland. Chessmen have also been 
found in London, Oxfordshire, Umbria, and Northampton, but 
they are smaller and less elaborate, and do not appear to be Celtic. 

Of the many Eastern nations who claim chess, it is question- 
able whether even their Oriental magnificence could excel this. 
chess-board of Fraich and Queen Maev of Connaught, as recorded 
in the ‘* Tain Bo Fraich ”’ of the venerable Book of Leinster. 


CHESSPIECE (KING) FOUND IN 
CAVERN IN ISLE OF LEWIS. 
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‘* A marvellous chess-board of findruinet fair, was prepared when they played 
that game ; 

Four handles and edges of gold it had, nor needed the candle’s flame, 

For the jewels that played at the chess-board’s side a light, as from lamps, 
would yield, 

And of silver and gold were the soldiers made who moved on that mimic 
field.”’ 


Whilst the game was in progress, the harpers, ‘‘ clad in 
cloaks of the white swan’s wings, gold, silver and bronze were 
their harps,’’ played in soft low melody the ‘‘ Three Chants of 
Child-birth—the Sorrow-Strain, the Joy-Strain, and the Sleep- 
Strain.’’* 


‘‘ Three days at the chess had they played, three nights as they sat at the game 
had gone ; 

And they knew not the night from the sparkling light from the jewels of 
Fraich that shone. 

‘For no lengthier day have I sat in such. play,’ said Maev, ‘ since I here 
first came,’ 

‘And well may the day have been long, 
three nights was the game!’ 

Then up started Maev, and in shame she blushed, that the Chiefs she had 
failed to feed, 


> said Fraich, ‘for three days and 


To her husband, King Ailill, in wrath 
she rushed, ‘ We have both done a 
goodly deed, 

For none from our stores hath a ban- 
quet brought, for the youths who 
are strangers here!’ 

And said Ailill, ‘In truth for the play 
was thy thought, and to thee was 
the chess more dear.’ 

“We knew not that darkness ‘had 
come,’ said Mary, ‘ ’tis not chess 
thcu shouldst thus condemn, 

Though the day had gone yet the 
daylight shone, from the heart of 
each sparkling gem.’ 

‘Give command,’ said the King, 
‘that those wailing chants, till we 
give them their food, be stilled,’ 

And food to the hands of each was 
brought and all with meat were 
filled.’’ 


Chess figures also in that 
most famous Gaelic love story, 
‘The Sorrows of Deirdre and the 
Exile of the Sons of Usneach.’’ 
Deidre, the maid of tears, from the 
day of her strange birth, was 
taken by Conachbar, King of Ire- 
land (73 A.D.) to a castle fortress, 
and kept there until she was old REVERSE SIDE OF ISLE OF 
enough to become his wife. But LEWIS KING. 


+ Findruine, the mysterious metal ‘‘ White Bronze,’’ superior even to gold, 
which figures so largely in the ancient Irish MSS. 
*See illustration of chess-piece and Harper. 
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Deirdre loved and eloped with 
Naoise, one of the three sons of 
Usneach, and fled with him to the 
mountains of Alba (Scotland). 
Conachbar, in great wrath, sent 
messengers to spy out Deirdre 
and ascertain if her beauty was 
still so wonderful as when she 
had escaped. The spy happened 
to be her old nurse Levarcham, 
who, after warning them of Con- 
achber’s treachery, returned and 
told the King that all Deirdre’s 
beauty had been destroyed by 
the hardships of her mountain life. 
This appeased his jealousy for a 
while, but later he sent a second 
messenger, this time a man. 

Deidre and Naoise were play- 
ing at chess in Alba, when 
suddenly Deirdre saw the face of 
the spy at the window. Quickly 
Naoise flung a chessman at him, 
which knocked out one of the 
man’s eyes. Returning to Con- 
achbar, the messenger said that 
although one of his eyes had been 
knocked out by Naoise’s chess- 
man, he would gladly have spent 
the rest of his life gazing at 
Deirdre with the other, so great was her beauty. 

St. Adamnon, the disciple of Scotland’s patron saint, 
Columba, once went to the Court of Tara to confer with King 
Finachta (A.D. 674). 

The Irish King was engaged in a game of chess, and know- 
ing that the Scottish saint had come upon a none too welcome 
mission, refused to see him until the game was finished. Deter- 
mined that he would not return to Scotland without. having 
audience with the Irish King, Adamnon said he would wait ; mean- 
while he would “‘ chant fifty psalms which would take away Ire- 
land from the inheritance of the King’s son.’’ The game of chess 
was finished. Finachta began a second game, and Adamnon 
began a second fifty psalms ‘‘ which doomed the remaining years 
of the King’s life.’’ Still defiant, the Irish King began a third 
game of chess. Adamnon sat in the hall, and began a third fifty 
psalms, which would deprive the King of peace after death and 
condemn him to everlasting torment. 


A WARDER. 
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Alarmed by the awful prospect of continual fire and brimstone, 
the Irish King at last yielded, and went to Adamnon. 

The Scottish saint then returned home and compiled the 
famous ‘‘ Vitaze Columba,’’ Scotland’s oldest existing MSS. 

The next record of chess is also claimed by the Land of the 
Heather, for Ossian, son of Finn, who lived about 250 A.D., was 
the great heroic bard of Scotland. 

One of the numerous Ossianic tales relates how Ossian was 
challenged by his father, Finn, to a game of chess. 

Ossian had only one move left, whereupon Finn cried ‘‘ One 
more move would make you a winner, but I challenge you or 
anyone here to guess it.’’ 

Now the only player who could beat Finn at chess was Dair- 
mait, who happened to be watching the game from the branches 
of an overhead tree, and so great was his interest that he could 
not resist dropping a berry on to the chess-board, which hit the 
very chessman which would make Ossian’s victory. 

Ossian, watching, took the hint, moved the chessman and so 
won the game. Three times this happened, until at last Finn, 
suspecting the presence of Dairmait, challenged him. Dairmait, 
who dared not tell a lie, admitted his guilt. The result was the 
reconciliation of Finn and Dairmait, and the end of the ‘‘ Pur- 
suit ’’ or “ Raid.” 

We now come to the Welsh 


records of press. 

The romance of King Arthur 
and the Quest of the Holy Grail 
is known to evervone through 
Tennyson’s immortal Idylls of 
the King.’?’ King Arthur was 


a Welsh king, who ‘“ passed 
away ”’ (Welsh folk always speak 
of Arthur’s ‘‘ Passing,’’ for the 
strangely enduring legend says he 
will return) in the vear 542 A.D. 
The true source and origin of this 
world-famous romance is The 
Mabinogian, compiled by the 
ancient bards of Wales, wherein 
are found the following chess 
records. 
Chief amongst Arthur’s 
knights was Peredur, known to 
English readers under his Angli- 
cised name of Percival. 
Tennvson’s version, which A GAELIC KNIGHT. 
is taken from Malory’s ‘* Morte bearing S Andrew’s Cross on his shield. 
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D’Arthur,’’ does not mention the various trials which beset Pere- 
dur, save those wherein he rescues distressed maidens; but 
devotees of chess will be interested to know that the recovery of 
the magic chessboard, whose chess-men ‘played, fought and 
shouted ”’ like live men, was the last and final feat which com- 
pleted the ‘‘ Quest.”’ 

King Arthur possessed a chessboard of gold and silver, which 
was one of the “‘ Thirteen Treasures of Britain,’’ because the 


“‘ chess-men would play of themselves.’’ In all probability this 


THREE CELTIC QUEENS. 


magic chessboard was the same for which Peredur made his Quest 
to the Castle of Wonders. 

Surely the strangest and most remarkable game of chess to be 
found in the annals of the East or the West is the game of chess 
played by King Arthur and Owain, a knight of the Round Table, 
as recorded in the Dream of Rhonabury, of the Mabinogian. 
Whilst Arthur and Owain were playing at chess they suddenly 
perceived, riding into the hall at Caerleon where they were seated, 
a knight on horseback clad in various colours, above whose head 
was the figure of a bright red lion. The knight seemed to issue 
from a tent which had formed around him. As Arthur and Owain 
watched amazed, another horse and rider came into the hall, 
together with a red dragon. Later followed a horse and rider 
who were accompanied by an eagle. This youth of the eagle 
came fiercely to Arthur and Owain as they were seated at their 
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chess, and then arose a fearful battle and tumult, in which other 
youths and horses took part, and the golden chess-men upon the 
board were crushed to dust. 

This story of chess, the knights and the horses, clearly shows 
that a symbolical meaning is contained in it. The closing words 
sound mysterious. 

“This is the Dream of Rhonabury, and no one shall know its 
meaning without a certain book, not even a bard or gifted seer, 
because of the many colours which were upon the knights, their 
horses, their chess, their scarves, and their animals.’’ 


ORIENTAL CHESSMEN FROM EGYPT AND SMYRNA. 
It will be noticed how plain these are compared with the ornamentation of the Celtic 
Chessmen. 


But the meaning of the Dream of Rhonabury and this strange 
game of chess was made clear in 1916, when a young Welsh ladv 
of Caerleon discovered by some strange psychic power the “‘ cer- 
tain book ’’ referred to. The ‘‘ Book’’ is concealed in the Poems 
of the 6th century bards, and is a prophecy of the Great War. 

The tears shed by Enid ‘‘ that summer morn ”’ for Geraint’s 
lost skill in games and jousts of the Court are too well known to 
need comment. So the last link in our chain of evidence is the 
Mabinogian history of Maxen Wledig, more familiar to the general 
reader under his Roman name, Maximus, who was Emperor of 
Rome about 383 A.D. Whilst hunting one day he fell into a deep 
sleep, wherein he saw an island of rich pastures, where the moun- 
tains seemed to touch the sky. In his dreams he journeyed until 
he came to the open door of a noble castle. Within the hall he 
saw two youths playing at chess upon a silver board; seated in an 
ivory chair was a hoary-headed man, who, with a steel file, was 
engaged in carving chess-men out of a rod of gold. And before 
a gold chessboard was seated a maiden of most wondrous beauty. 
When Maxen awoke he had no wish to live without the maiden he 
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had seen in his dream. After a while he set out in search of her, 
and at the end of the second year’s journey came at last to Britain, 
which he recognised as the island of his dream. In time he came 
to the castle, and there were the two youths, the hoary-headed 
man, and the maiden, Helen of Britain, all playing at chess. The 
Roman Emperor wooed and won his British maiden, and during 
his stay in Britain built the famous roadway in Wales called 
‘*Sarn Helen,’’ the road of Helen, which stretches through 
South Wales. Their son was Constantine the Great. 

The Hindoo and Chinese claims as the originators of chess 
do not come within the limits of our criticism, but we now leave 
our readers to judge whether Britons copied this ancient game 
from the Romans, or whether the Romans first found chess when 
they came to Britain in search of the Maiden of the Golden Chess- 
board, 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL NOTES 


By CAMPUS. 


T was a typical Ireland v. Scotland match that took place at Lans- 

downe Road, Dublin, on February 26th, and a very large crowd wit- 
nessed Ireland gain a most creditable and thoroughly deserved victory, 
which not even the losers will grudge them. _ Irish football for some 
years has been passing through a period of depression and everyone 
will be glad of their success and hope that it is the beginning of better 
times. No country plays a more sporting game, and though their 
style may not appeal to a large section of present-day audiences, who 
are never satisfied unless the ball is perpetually being thrown about 
(not necessarily passed) among the backs, the true footballer (and 
thank goodness they are still numerous) who can also appreciate good 
packing, hard tackling, clever dribbling and keen following-up, loves 
to watch them. When we saw the England v. Ireland match at 
Twickenham, we were convinced that it was a good Irish side, and the 
result, especially after the changes in the Scottish side, came as no 
surprise to us. Any forwards that could hustle this year’s English 
forwards as the Irish pack did in the first half at Twickenham, are a 
force to be reckoned with, even with bad backs, and the Irish backs are 
not bad. In fact with a little more cohesion and a better defined plan 
of attack, they should prove quite formidable. |The absence of a 
guiding spirit among them is obvious, and this brings us back to the 
old question ‘‘ Where was the Captain? ’’ Needless to say, among the 
forwards. We have not statistics by us, but we are sure that in the 
vast majority of International sides, this is where he will be found, and 
a more ridiculous policy it is impossible to conceive. How is it possible 
for a man with his head buried in the scrum to knew what is g@ing on 
outside, or, indeed, in the line-out see whether even the forwards are 
marking their men? No Selection Committee in the world would be so 
foolish as to send a team on to the field without a leader among the 
forwards, and yet, unless the captain of the side happens to be among 
the backs, how often is a leader appointed for them? Never! Apart 
from the question of tactics altogether, by which I mean whether the 
forwards should play for themselves or whether they should play to their 
backs, there are more matches lost from the backs being out of position 
than from any other cause. And how is a forward to see this, even if 
he is a sufficiently good player to be able to judge, which in the majority 
of cases he is not? Often after a match you may hear the captain 
(forward !) of a defeated side upbraiding his backs and saying ‘‘ What 
was the matter with you fellows? We gave you the ball the whole 
time.’’ It of course never occurred to him that the backs may not 
have wanted the ball the whole time. There is nothing so disconcerting 
to back play as to have the ball heeled out without any variation, as 
it gives the three-quarters no room to manceuvre, and enables the 
opposing backs to stand very much further forward. It is far too 
stereotyped. No, the ideal forwards, as, fax.as backs are concerned, 
are those that mix up hard shovigf ‘afd wheeling with quick heeling 
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interspersed. This is a long digression, and we suppose an apology is 
due. It is, however, not forthcoming, as we are convinced we are right 
in our contention and, if so, it is a subject that will well bear airing. 

Well, to revert to Dublin, it must have been a sore disappointment 
to the Scottish Selection Committee to see their representatives who 
had done so well against Wales team, to bow to defeat for the second 
time this season. True, they were unable to put their best side into 
the field, but, even so, and making due allowance for the trying journey, 
it was a very disappointing display, and, although we do not go so far 
as one of our contemporaries, who says that the Calcutta Cup is as 
good as lost to them, they will have to mend their ways. It was the 
forwards who were chiefly to blame and they will have to pack better 
and shove harder if they want to be successful at Inverleith. If they 
can reproduce the form they exhibited last year at Twickenham, and 
on paper they are a better pack, we look to a very even match, as the 
backs are better than last year. It must be remembered too that the 
Scots are never so dangerous as when they are supposedly already 
beaten. 

Contrary to general expectation, France suffered a fairly convinc- 
ing defeat at the hands of Wales at Cardiff. It was again a question 
of the forwards, and those who saw the match could not have believed 
that it was the same pack or anything like it, that put up such a poor 
show at Twickenham. — In the first half they entirely dominated the 
game, and it was only in the second half, when they eased up, that the 
Frenchmen were able to show an approach to their true form. It was 
then too that the weakness of the Welsh backs was only too obvious, 
and it is doubtful if Wales has been so badly represented behind since 
the middle eighties. We said above in our digression on captaincy 
that no Selection Committee in the world would be so foolish as to send 
a team on to the field without a leader among the forwards, and yet it 
is rumoured that this is precisely what the French Committee did do. 
We wender! Or did it just appear that this was the case? The 
French, splendid players as they are, must necessarily still be lacking 
in experience, and it may be that the only too obvious impotence of 
their forwards in the first half was due not so much to lack of leader- 
ship as to the lack of knowledge of how to cope with tactics with which 
they were not familiar. When Welsh forwards are really good they 
aie probably a tougher proposition than those of any other country in 
that they are more versatile. Whereas the forwards of Scotland and 
Ireland rely too much on their dribbling and those of England too much 
on hand to hand passing (in recent vears at any rate), the Welsh for- 
wards use both feet and hands with equal facility, and it is just this that 
makes them so formidable. It was such a pack that confronted and 
confounded the Frenchmen at Cardiff. Unless the Frenchmen can 
pack better against England, the result is a foregone conclusion. Poor 
Capt. Percy Royds had a most thankless task in his endeavours to get 
them to conform to even the semblance of the recognised formation. 
The French backs were about what one expected—they were all fast, 
with good hands and nippy, but their style of play is far too orthodox 
and their running left little to the imagination—from hand to hand the 
ball was passed, from one side of the ground to the other, and until they 

can learn to run. straighter and<iérqgx through their opponents’ defence 
in the ceutre they can never become really formidable. However, that 
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this will come is a foregone conclusion, and it must not be forgotten that 
they are still very new to the game, so their present proficiency is really 
extraordinary. Very few of those now playing can have learnt the 
game when they were boys, and it is seldom that anyone learning the 
game except as a boy can ever become a genius. When they have bred 
an Arthur Gould or a Gregor MacGregor or a Poulton; we shall see a 
new era in French football, and it will be then that we shall have to look 
to our laurels with a vengeance. 

Before these lines are in print England will have played her last 
two International matches, and it is venturesome to prophesy in print, 
yet at the risk of being proved to be wrong, we shall plump for England 
in France and for Scotland at Inverleith, and this latter is a very bol] 
ptognostication. 


WADI SABUA, FASHER, DARFUR. 
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GRIM FOLLOWERS OF THE COLLECTOR’S CAMP. 


A Day’s Work Collecting 
in the Western Sudan 


BY 


ANGUS BUCHANAN, 


OLLECTING was my constant occupation during the month 

that I camped and hunted near Zinder. 

Now collecting Fauna for the scientific purposes of large 
Natural History Museums is work somewhat out of the ordinary ; 
so much so, in fact, that I would like to show clearly what such 
pursuits entail, and to do this will endeavour to describe some of 
the actual work in the field. 

To begin with, the climate is African: which means, in this 
territory, that for at least nine months in the year the land knows 
not rain, and lies like an overdone pie-crust withering beneath a 
heat that is too great. Day after day, with unchecked regularity, 
from the break of dawn, a fierce sun rises rapidly high up in the 
sky, and as it gains in strength so a silence settles upon the earth 
for so great is its oppression that at the height of its power it sub- 
dues all living things. About 10 a.m. you may notice that the 
glad sounds of morning have faded—birds are retiring to leafy 
shades, the boisterous noise of natives at work in the village has 
died down : before noon the land is wrapped in silent solitude, and 
Old Sol alone is left in the field. 

Hence the time to go hunting in this land is early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon, when the creatures of the under- 
world have left their hiding-places and are up and about in eager 
quest of feeding. For the hunter and his native boys it is also the 
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favoured hour for, as in travelling, the cool of the day allows of the 
maximum of exertion without any forfeit of sheer exhaustion which 
the noonday sun inexorably imposes. 

Let us follow the proceedings of a morning’s hunting. I have 
turned wakeful toward dawn and lie warmly in my blankets await- 
ing the sound of cock-crowing to tell me the time, for I am without 
a watch, since the sand has damaged both I possess. When I hear 


BEAUTIFUL JUMPING MICE. 


the call I listen, for I know full well I must bestir myself if | would 
away to the fields in good time. Blankets and bed are provokingly 
comfortable at that moment, but it is fatal to hesitate, so I call 
** John !”’, and at once my native cook-boy answers, for he too has 
been sleeping lightly ; and while I am dressing he lights a camp- 
fire and prepares tea. Sakari and Mona, natives who serve as gun- 
bearers and help with skinning, are also awakened, and sit, with 
their coloured blankets over their shoulders and drawn about them, 
huddled before the few embers of a fire that they have rekindled, 
for there is a chill in the air and they are still half asleep and 
without vigorous circulation. 

When I am ready we prepare to start. My search is for birds 
this morning, so I take .410 shot-gun for collecting small speci- 
mens, 12-bore shot-gun for anything larger, and a .22 Winchester 
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rifle in case I find some wary bird that I cannot get within gun-shot 
of, and yet may see it watchfully perched within the range of the 
little rifle. I fill my pockets with cartridges: those for the .410 
loaded with dust for sparrow-sized birds, and with No. 8 for birds 
of the size of doves; while I carry only No. 6 in the cartridges for 
the 12-bore gun, which I have found will kill vulture or eagle or 
bustard—in fact any bird less than an ostrich. Also, I take an open 
basket so that I may carry the specimens I capture with great care 
and without damage to the plumage, some cotton wool to stop 
bleeding and fill wounds, and a notebook in which to record the 
colours of the soft parts before they fade at death, viz., the colour of 
the eyes, the bill, and the feet. 

John stays behind to prepare breakfast, and make camp clean 
and tidy for the day ; Sakari and Mona come with me. 

I know where I will go—I keep more westerly than yesterday. 
We go carefully at first over the uneven ground, for it is not yet 
light, though there is now a faint brightness in the eastern sky. 
We are well away from camp, and cannot see it when daylight is 
upon us. I am alert now that the sky has cleared ; eyes roam every- 
where, catching movement in the undergrowth, among the leaves 
of big trees, or in the sky. Many birds I see: little brown ones 
like the undergrowth or ground; pale ones like the sand ; dark ones 
like the trees; or gorgeous ones that have no shy colouring but are 
gems unto themselves that peep out brightly revealed in the dark 
background of their leafy haunts. I know them all, they are very 
familiar—for am I not among them every day? I am not con- 
cerned with these: I pass on ever observant, ever expectant, know- 
ing that there are others that I shall find. Soon I am arrested: I 
have heard a note that I do not know—so often I am guided in that 
way. I go forward watchfully in the direction of the sound. . . 
I have now marked down the clump of bushes whence the call 
proceeds. . Iam within range of it—when I see a long-tailed bird 
dive from it and disappear in an instant. I have seen that it is a 
Coly, but nota race know. . Pray do not think I have lost this 
valuable quarry, though it has flown and is out of sight. Ah no! 
birds that inhabit a favoured thicket are unlikely to fly very far, 
especially in the feeding hours of morning. So I pause and listen 
attentively, and anon I think I hear the tell-tale somewhat mournful 
single-pipe call of the bird I seek, but it is so faint that I wonder if 
fancy is deluding me. There is no time now to be lost. I hasten 
forward among the thorn-trees that in a belt grow numerously, and 
the pulse quickens as I again hear the call for certain; and from 
more than one bird. . I feel my way toward the sounds. . I 
am not sure of the direction at first, but as I draw near there is no 
doubt. The birds are ferreting for leaf-buds among the thick tangle 
in the centre of a thorn tree (acacia). I get up in time to see them 
dart away, and succeed in shooting one specimen. But that is not 
enough, for the species, a long-tailed Coly with a blue band on the 
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HEADS : MALE AND FEMALE BARBARY SHEEP, FROM THE AIR MOUNTAINS. 
A New Form of this Species. 


back of the head (colius macrourus), is new to my collection : I must 
follow them up. So I hunt on for an hour or so with the result 
that I capture four; and it has been an exciting chase, for the birds 
were peculiarly wild, though they are of a kind that are often easy 
of approach. 

I am very warm, and stand beside a tree to smoke a soothing 
cigarette. I have seen a number of hawks in the air during the 
morning : now that I am idling in the shade I see another. It is of 
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a species that I have observed before, but that I have never been 
able to approach—a very large hawk of even dark leaden-grey 
colour with mighty wings and a crested head. The bird swings 
slowly over the land about a quarter of a mile away ; and I give up 
following it, and drop my eves to look about nearer at hand. 

I had forgotten the incident when Sakari aroused me with : 
‘* White man, dem Shafo (hawk) live for tree—look him !’’ and he 
pointed away to a small group of tallish trees on our right. Sure 
enough, following Sakari’s directions, I could make out the outline 
of a heavy bird perched near the top of one of the trees, from 
whence it overlooked the whole countryside. The native had 
watched it fly and settle there. 

Now began a stalk as exciting as one could wish for. I always 
look on birds of prey, the hawks and the eagies, as royal game, 
and feel about the same intense interest in hunting a wild species 
of them as I do when stalking a particularly fine head of big-game. 
Between me and my prey there was hardly any tree cover: I could 
only trust to using the “‘lie’’ of the hollows to reach the bird un- 
observed or, at least, unsuspected. I ordered the two natives to 
remain where they were, while | took my shot-gun and started on 
a wide detour so that I might reach a little dry streamlet hollow that 
led in towards the trees. Rapidly, but carefully, after I had got 
round into position, | advanced, crouching and creeping toward the 
bird; and always when I dared to glance ahead I saw my coveted 
quarry perched in place and unalarmed. When I drew closer I 
could distinguish the eves and hooked beak, and saw that the bird 
was watchful, for it turned its head in one direction and then in 
another as it looked out over the landscape. . . Now | was 
crawling flatwise, bare bruised knees and all, and before long stood 
breathless among the trees—the bird somewhere overhead. As I 
moved to get a better view through the branches the bird swooped 
from its perch to make off ; and then crumpled up in mid-air as the 
report of my gun rang out. Seldom have I been more satisfied 
with the sound of the fall of a heavy bird; for many a like stalk 
have I made after equally rare prize, only to find the sharp-eved 
quarry depart when I was half-way on my journey, or, sometimes, 
when almost within shooting range. 

The natives soon joined me, and having now enough speci- 
mens for the work of the day, we turned back to camp. 

On the way home I had two fox-traps to visit and lift, for it is 
not safe to leave them set during daylight lest browsing goat or 
village cur stumble intothem. The luck of the morning continued, 
for in the second trap there was a struggling captive—a beautiful 
buff sand-coloured little fox known as Vulpes Pallida Edwardsi 
(Rochebrune). 

This capture afforded the two natives great satisfaction, and, as 
is their habit, they showed fiendish glee over the downfall of this 
creature of renowned wit and cunning. If they were not restrained 
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by my presence I knew they would poke it with sticks and jeer at it, 
and in many ways act with unconscious cruelty, for they have not 
an atom of pity for such things—no African has. If they were 
free to kill the fox they would secure the teeth and the eyes and the 
skin to secrete the parts about their persons as charms, in the firm 
belief that they thus invest themselves with the high gifts of the 
animal against the cunning of their opponents or enemies. 


FOX SKINS FROM THE SUDAN. THREE DIFFERENT SPECIES. 


The centre skin is ‘Vulpes Pallida Edwardsi”’ ; the others are new. 


Thus finished a morning’s hunting. Sometimes, on other 
days, I would meet with greater success, sometimes with less; and 
sometimes, too, I would have my days of disappointment, when a 
rarity was seen and lost through a missed shot or in losing all trace 
of it in its flight. But the hunter does not readily forget, and 
naturally memorises a place where he has once found quarry, so 
that again and again he will revisit it, and often picks up on a later 
day that which has escaped him at the start. 
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There were few big-game in the district, and, in my case, for 
the present, it was not my concern to hunt them, except that I might 
have fresh meat. 

But in addition to ornithological research I was interested in 
collecting all kinds of small mammals, and as few indeed were ever 
seen in daylight, I had to resort almost altogether to steel traps to 
make my captures, and had mouse-traps, rat-traps, rabbit-traps, 
and fox-traps set o’ nights wherever | found an inhabited burrow or 
den, or a frequented ‘* run.”’ 

Furthermore, I had vet other matters to give thought to, for I 
was to bring home collections of Lepidopterze, which entailed long 
excursions in the heat of the day in quest of butterflies, and 
patience-trying hours of watching by a lamp-lure in the darkness 
of night in quest of moths. 

Altogether, I can assure you I had no time to weary for com- 
panionship or to realise my loneliness, and that was a comforting 
consideration. 

I have described the manner of hunting specimens, and would 
now turn to the work of preserving them. 

I have built a rough-framed grass hut for workshop, close to 
my tent. When I return in the morning it is here that the speai- 
mens are taken, and work is begun at once, for the temperature is 
so great that a lifeless carcase cannot be relied on to keep fresh 
longer than five hours, and will certainly be beyond handling if 
left to the end of the day. I usually preserve from five to ten speci- 
mens in a day, the number depending on size or the success of 
hunting; while on special occasions I have finished as many as 
fifteen in a day. 

Sakari and Mona, the boys selected at Lagos and Kano to help 
in skinning specimens, can now be trusted with certain work. The 
fox has been put out of pain, and laving it on its back I make the 
opening cut in it and start Sakari on the task of skinning. As he 
proceeds to work the skin off, from the belly upwards, the limbs 
are drawn inside and severed at the heel of the paws; the tail is 
pulled out by the root ; and in time the skin is clear of the body and 
drawn off over the neck and head. The limbs are then labelled : 
“Right fore, ‘“‘Left fore,”’ ‘‘Right hind,’’ ‘‘Left hind,’’ and are 
severed from the carcase at the hip and shoulder joints, and along 
with the skull are scraped clean of flesh and numbered and laid aside 
to go with the finished skin of the specimen. All the scraps of 
flesh and fatty matter are then removed from the skin, and I take it 
over from Sakari to apply a thorough coating of arsenical soap 
preservative, when it is labelled and completed, and laid aside to 
dry. It has taken Sakari about an hour and a half to do the work, 
and when he has finished I set him to partly skin the smaller birds, 
for he is light-fingered and has considerable skill. 

Mona, meantime, is set to work on the large hawk, which 
was the banded gymnogene (gymnogenys typica). A smaller 
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bird may have the wings severed at the shoulder of the carcase, as 
the skinning progresses, and the bones drawn inside to be cleaned 
of flesh and returned into position, but with a very large bird such 
procedure is impossible, and the wings must be dealt with separ- 
ately. So I stretch one of the great wings to full expansion, and 
on the underside make a cut along the full length of it. Mona then 
proceeds to part the skin from flesh and bone, so that when the skin 


HEDGEHOGS FROM THE WESTERN SUDAN. 


is fully released above and below the limb he can remove all flesh. 
When one wing is complete, and the bones white and clean, he pro- 
ceeds with the other. Now the main body may be dealt with, and 
a cut is made from the top of the breast-bone to the tail; and the 
work of skinning continues, always using maize-meal as well as 
scalpel in removing skin, for the former is invaluable for absorbing 
all moisture, such as saliva, blood, and grease, as the skin is parted 
from the flesh, and safeguards all danger of soiling the plumage. 
From the inside the legs are severed from the body at the top of 
the thigh, and the tail at the base of the big quills, and Mona pro- 
ceeds with removing the skin from the body,—for later the legs may 
be returned to, the skin peeled down as far as it will go, and the 
flesh cleaned from the bones. Soon he reaches the shoulders and 
breaks off the wing-bones close to the body, and works the skin, 
which is freed from the body carcase, slowly up the neck and over 
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the skull; the neck is then cut off at the base of the skull and the 
carcass thrown away. The skull is carefully cleaned and remains 
in the skin attached to the bill. When the limbs and skin are all 
thoroughly cleaned Mona’s work is finished, for so far can I trust 
him to go, but no further. He has taken fully two hours at the 
work, and he has nothing else to do for the time being, since he is 
not yet sufficiently skilled to skin the smaller things. I now take 
the hawk-skin from Mona and thoroughly anoint the skull and neck 
with preservative soap, fill the eye-sockets with globular balls of 
cotton-wool, to take the place of the live eve, and pass the head back 
through the neck into its normal position. I then soap all the 
remainder of the skin and place a thin laver of cotton-wool over the 
damp surface as I go along to keep the feathers from becoming 
soiled should they turn over skinwards as they often do. When 
that is done the bird is completely preserved; but still it has to be 
reformed so that it will drv in a_ perfectly natural outstretched 
posture. With this intention I first take needle and strong thread, 
and where I see the base of the scapular feathers showing on the 
inside of the skin, on either side, I pass the thread through each 
and tie it so that in doing so the shoulders are brought together— 
a trick that greatly assists in bringing the wing butts back into their 
normal place. Next I cut a stout straight stick or rod of the 
length of the bird, and point both ends. Upon the upper length 
of this | wrap sufficient wool to fill the neck, and when that is done 
it is carefully inserted in the neck-skin and the point of the stick 
forced up into the base of the bill; while the other end is fixed into 
the root of the tail. The bird-skin is now lying, back-downwards, 
with a straight firm rod running down the centre of it; round this 
rod | commence to build the woollen filling, until I have a form 
shaped of the size of the carcase. 1 now see that the base of the 
wing-bones and leg-bones are nicely set close in to the body, and, 
that done, draw the skin over the breast into its original position 
and hold it in place with a few stitches; and the bird is ready to 
pick up and have the feathers rearranged with such care that no one 
may suspect that it has ever been tampered with—work that requires 
a distressing amount of patience if vou desire a beautiful specimen. 
When every feather is in place the specimen is laid in a coffin- 
shaped mould of correct width to hold the wings in place close 
to the body, and it is then set aside to drv. When quite dry the 
specimen is perfectly rigid and requires no further support, and 
may be handled freely. 

Small birds are treated in the same way except that there is no 
difficulty with the wings, but the work is much more dainty, and 
requires light fingers and a great store of patience. 

Some birds, such as ducks and nightjars, cannot be skinned 
by bringing the neck over the head, as the latter is too large; in 
such cases an incision is made in the back of the head and the skull 
worked out through it. 
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Meantime, while the natives have been employed with fox and 
hawk, I have worked on the small birds, (the Colies) so that by 
mid-afternoon all are finished and laid aside to dry with sufficient 
camphor sprinkled over them to keep ants from attacking the soft 
parts of the head. I am then free to set out on another search for 
specimens, or to employ my time in setting traps. If I collect in 
the cool of the evening I keep specimens over-night, which can be 
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done without fear of decay, and start skinning them at daybreak on 
the following morning. 

The photographs I trust illustrate something of the finished 
appearance of specimens collected and preserved in the field. You 
may already know them if vou have been ‘‘ behind the scenes ’’ in 
an important museum, and have seen the weaith of research speci- 
mens that are there, carefuly stored away from the strong rays of 
daylight, so that their colours shall not fade. Drawer upon drawer 
of different species all uniform in shape and labelled for the pur- 
pose: the Type specimens from the locality where the species was 
first discovered, and specimens from any other part of the world 
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where it has since been found to exist; many rare and immensely 
valuable ; many the absolute proof of vastly important records that 
have gone to establish the Natural History of the world, and valu- 
able as the parchments of the historian or the relics of the anti- 
quarian. ‘There you may actually see how the collector makes up 
his skins in the field, and why they are made; and how the peoples 
of the world come to know all the creatures that inhabit it. 


A LARGE SPECIMEN (VULTURE). 


Hints for Campers 


BY 
RICHARD CLAPHAM. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


HETHER travelling light with a one-man outfit, or living 
\ \ in a stationary camp, it is always advisable to make one’s 
surroundings as comfortable as circumstances will permit. 

Even in the woods and the wilderness, many little things can 
be made from natural material at hand, while other light-weight 
articles may be carried in the pack. The following hints, the dia- 

, grams of which more or less explain them- 
on selves, may therefore prove useful to those 
\ ) who take their holidays in the open. 

Pe . No. 1 is a portable grid for use with a 
— _> camp cooking fire. Any blacksmith can 
make this out of light iron rods. The 
J length depends on the number of cooking 
No. 1. utensils likely to be used at one time, and 
the width should be rather less than that of the bottom of the 
pans, etc. 

No. 2 isa waterproof matchbox. This is an American patent, 
known as Marble’s Safety. It is absolutely waterproof, having a 
rubber pad in the lid or cover, which screws down tight. It is an 
all-metal box, and fits into a waistcoat pocket. It will not float, 
so if dropped overboard from a boat or canoe it will be a *‘ goner.’’ 

A useful matchbox which will float, can be made out of a light 
metal, screw-topped shaving soap tin. The ‘* Marble’s’’ box 
holds quite a few wooden 
matches, and it should be held in 
reserve, so as to save ‘the situa- 


: te, 
tion in wet weather, when the ate, 
. 

ordinary boxes are soaked and 8. 


their contents for the time being 
useless. Wet matches can often 
be made to strike, if they are svecsaaal 
gently rubbed on one’s hair. SURFACE. 
No. 3 shows a method of 
cutting laces or leather thongs. 
The leather to be cut should be 
roughly trimmed to a circular 
shape. The strip of wood may 
be screwed or tacked to the top 
of a table or bench. The knife— No. 2. - 
which should be really sharp—is then pushed into the bench. To 
cut, pull on the lace, and humour the leather with the right hand. 
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This is a method | have often employed for making stock-whip 
lashes, when I was in New Zealand. 

No. 4 represents a “‘ crane ”’ for hanging cooking pots over 

acamp fire. The uprights are 

often made with natural-fork 

heads, but these are not always 

easy to find near camp, where- 

as straight lengths usually are. 

LEATHER. To make, split ends of cross- 

bar, and fit over tops of ap- 

rights. Pieces of S shaped 

wire make the best ‘‘pot hooks’’ 

but they can also be made 

from wooden forks, using the 

fork over bar, and notching the 


No. 3. 


end to catch pot handle. 

No. 5 shows how to make pegs to hang things on in camp. 
Drive the axe with a single stroke through bark into tree. Cut and 
trim the required number of pegs, sharpening them to a fine, flat 
point, then drive into axe cuts with back of axe. When breaking 
camp, knock out the pegs, and the tree will be none the worse. 

No. 6 illustrates a method of tving a horse in flat country 
where there are no trees and vou do not carry a picket-pin. Dig 


4 
UPRIGHT 


°F 
SETTING UP. 


a narrow hole with your hunting knife, making it a fair depth. 
IXnot end of rope, and drop the latter into the hole. Fill up with 
loose earth, tramping or pressing it down firmly. The longer the 
picket rope, the less likely is the horse to pull it up. If the hole is 
of fair depth, and the earth well rammed down, it will hold any 
horse securely. 


CROSS BAR- 
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| 

No. 4. 
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No. 7 shows how to make a simple drinking cup with bark. 
Strip off a square of bark—birch is the best—roll into a cone, 
turning up the bottom and creasing well with fingers. Trim a 
forked twig and push it through bark, and vou have a useful cup, 
which may be left hung up near a spring or other drinking place. 


No. 


No. 8 is a rough and ready, but comfortable camp bed. Cut 
two poles to the required length, and trim them smooth. Next get 
a piece of duck—sacking will do in an emergency—and run a 
pocket down each side, lengthways. Push poles through pockets. 
The width between poles should be 2ft. 3in., or thereabouts, and 

length abut 6ft. 6in. Leave poles 

long enough to rest over logs—one 

at head of bed, and the other at 

foot. The logs may be notched to 

prevent poles slipping. Instead of 

logs, forked uprights may be used 
to rest poles on. 

Wanesk: No. g is a useful boot drier. 
Roughly speaking, it consists of 
an inverted tin, basin or dish, to 
which are soldered two hollow tin 
tubes. This is placed on top of a 
stove, and a boot is hung on top 
of each tube. The hot air from the 
stove passes up the tubes, and so 
into the boots, which soon dry. It 
is a useful contrivance for drying 
shooting boots on the kitchen 
range. <Any tinsmith can make 
one. 
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No. 10 shows method of lighting a pipe from a cigarette. 
There are times when the matches of a party run out, but somebody 
may still have a cigarette alight. Fill bowl with tobacco, and over 
it hold a piece of thin paper or rag. A handkerchief will do if you 
don’t mind making a hole in it. Insert lighted end of cigarette 
through paper until it touches tobacco, and proceed to draw 
through pipe stem in the ordinary wav. 


When in permanent camp, it is generally possible to be 
surrounded with the necessaries of life, and even a certain amount 
of luxury, but when travelling light—-alone, or with a single com- 
panion—the weight to be carried must be reduced to the lowest 
possible dimensions. It is then that the camper has to use his 
brains and hands, to make those contrivances which add so much 
to his comfort in the open. Where an experienced woodsman 
might fare well and comfortably, the novice might starve, or at 
any rate suffer great inconvenience and hardship. It is all very 
well to speak of ‘‘ roughing it,’’ but no man trained in woodcraft 
ever does so, if he can by any available means make himself really 
comfortable. It is only the tenderfoot who ‘‘ roughs it,’’ and even 
he soon begins to see the folly of his wavs, after a few hard and 
trying camping trips in rough country. 


~ 
\ 
oe No. 8. No. 9. No. 10. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


APRIL. 


Without casting any injurious reflections on districts which have 
different notions and follow other convictions, I will maintain that the 
first of April is the ideal date for the beginning of the trout season. For 
one thing, it is the feast of All Fools, and | like to keep up the good 
old customs. With a hearty blizzard coming on the wings of a north- 
easter the angler, as he cowers behind an inadequate hedge, may 
properly feel that he is doing his little bit towards celebration of the day 
of foolishness. And it gives him material for animated narration after- 
wards, which is an asset. It is something to be able not only to agree 
with one’s adversary, but to do it with such a speedy flow of words 
that he becomes merely an audience, unable to get in more than an 
occasional murmur of agreement. And of course there may be another 
side to the affair. April may come in with soft southerly airs, glad sun- 
shine, and bright blue skies, in which case the trout stream is one of 
the few places in the world in which there can be no foolishness. The 
angler who is lucky enough to be on its bank or knee-deep in its clear 
waters, celebrates the day by the inverse method of ‘‘ testing ’’ its mis- 
rule. He may have his little mishaps, lost flies, tangles, ‘‘ the big one 


that got away,’’ a wader half-filled with water, and so on, but those 
things m such weather do not count. Besides, they are just as common 
in May or June. 


PREPARATIONS. 


Apart from the significance of the date in human affairs, I think 
that the first of April is very suitable to an opening trout season for 
more practical reasons. The first quarter of the year is over and done 
with, the coarse-fishing season has been ended a fortnight back, and 
there has been a due interval in which to assemble tackle and prepare 
for the new order. A great many men fish more or less all the year 
round and they welcome the short interval. If any considerable pro- 
portion of them find their gear in such a state of confusion as I do, no 
doubt they would not repine if it were longer! Perhaps some of them 
adopt my method of coping with difficulties. It is not to be commended 
but it is a method. Having placed (as an example) the wallet which 
holds my casts and gut on a table, I begin to examine its contents with 
a view to arranging them for the new season. After perhaps half an 
hour of this I sigh heavily, shut the thing up, put it away, seize my 
hat, and hurry off to purchase a new stock. And I fear it is not other- 
wise in regard to fly-books and fly-boxes. But even this method of 
preparation takes time, so the interval is not superfluous. 


THE BEGINNING. 


If circumstances allowed, I would always spend the opening days 
on a wet-fly stream rather than on one of the chalk-streams, for several 
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reasons. One is that the early spring seems to demand energy of the 
fisherman. He should put on his waders and fish his way up-stream 
or down (but up for preference) for several miles. And he should be 
casting all the time, letting his two or three flies dance down the 
stickles, switching them under the boughs or ‘‘ working ’’ them with 
littie jerks of the rod-top across the deep still pools. The moorland 
river gives one a great variety of interest in the fishing, because its 
features are always changing. Within a short mile one may get half 
a dozen quite different types of water—miniature cataracts foaming over 
rock-ledges, hungry-looking shall6ws, paved with big rounded stones, 
which are ill to walk upon, bright gravel runs which look as though 
they must hold many half-pounders, a succession of deep pockets under 
high banks, each giving a swirling eddy, quiet, steady pools fringed 
with trees and bushes, and lastly a three-arched bridge with its buttress- 
eddies, ledges, and deep round pool below. With all these varying 
haunts of trout to be studied there is no chance of one’s interest flag- 
ging or of the game becoming monotonous. There is work for a life 
time in learning how to fish each part of the moorland stream properly. 
And at the end of it there may well be pride if the angler can show 
twenty trout averaging + lb. for his April day’s fishing. 


ON THE CHALK-STREAM. 

April on the chalk-stream is a different sort of matter. It may 
consist very largely of nature-study, for the chalk-stream trout as a rule 
rise for but a short time so early in the year. When thty do rise sport 
may be brisk enough. I have had occasional crowded hours on the 


lichen then, but they have been hours only, not days. It depends of 
course on the hatch of fly, and that is curiously uncertain. Some of the 
best days I remember have, oddly enough, been cold and unpleasant, 
but attended with a good show of olives. | More than once I have 
visited some southern stream in what seemed perfect April conditions 
with a warm sun and light airs and found practically no fly or rising 
fish. From such an expedition one returns but ill content. 


A REAL DAY’S FISHING. 

The comparison between moorland and chalk-stream in April is 
therefore not merely a matter of method but also of opportunity. While 
on the chalk-stream one is probably limited to an hour or two, the othet 
water gives one at any rate the incentive to fish all day. Some parts 
of that day may be more profitable than others—indeed the time of 
‘* the take ’’ is probably to be measured almost as indefinitely as in the 
chalk-stream rise—but there is always a chance of adding to the basket 
during the less productive hours. And that, to the angler hungry for 
spring trout fishing, is a very important consideration. 


TO LENGTHEN THE DAY. 

After a good many years of trout fishing I have come to the con- 
clusion that most dogma is liable to be upset if it is too vehemently 
upheld. I used at one time to be one of the most convinced supporters 
of what is called the up-stream theory. Indeed, I came to regard ex- 
ponents of down-stream fishing as wrong-headed people, blind to their 
own interests. But I am now humbly conscious of my errors. Both 
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methods have their value, and the wet-fly man will be the more efficient 
for being able and willing to practise either as occasion demands. Ear- 
lier in this meditation | mentioned the up-stream plan as to be recom- 
mended for the opening attack on the first day, and to that advice | 
hold. The angler will fish up-stream through all the morning and early 
afternoon hours, and in some part of this time he is sure to find the 
trout engaged in whatever rise the day gives. While they are so en- 
gaged he will make the best use of the opportunity by up-stream fishing, 
provided of course that he has the knack of it. By about 4 p.m. pro- 
bably the chief excitement will be over and he will find that things grow 
slack. 

Now I would advise him to make for some honest inn and a cup 
of tea (if he be in the West Country clotted cream and jam to his bread 
suggest themselves as joyous possibilities), and to rest there awhile. 
Aterwards iet him return to the river and make his way down stream to- 
wards home, fishing certain selected places as he goes. Such places 
are the deeper, steadier runs, and they should be fished much as one 
fishes a salmon pool, the flies being cast across at an angle of about 
45 degrees and worked round to his own bank with short movements of 
the rod-top. This procedure is practically certain to stir a trout here 
and there, and of those stirred a brace or two may well find their way 
into the creel. I am not quite sure what it is about flies so worked that 
appeals to the fish, but there is something, and it is certain that it will 
rouse a few of them when other methods are of no avail. I do not 
claim any very striking dead liners for the plan, but I recommend it 
as remunerative enough for the concluding portion of an April day 
which would otherwise probably be a blank. 


THE COARSE FISHING SEASON. 


The later part of the coarse fishing season which has recently ended 
showed some improvement, and quite a number of good pike were re- 
ported from various waters late in February or about the beginning of 
March. One, of about 22 lb., was caught by a boy in Norfolk and 
another, not far short of this weight, in the Oxford district, also by a 
boy. The latter, I was told, took a spinning bait. Several other 
twenty pounders have been recorded. One of the best coarse fish of the 
year was a bream of 8} lb., caught on the Thames near Great Marlow 
by Mr. Simons. | This, I believe, ranks second in the annals of the 
river, the place being held by a bream of 94 lb., caught at Eynsham in 
1919 by Mr. W. Ashton. I myself was lucky enough to get a roach of 
2 |b. 5 oz. at the same place on January 28th, and this counts as a big 
one for the Thames. 1 have not heard of many big perch during the 
season, but it was reported that two over 4 lb. each were caught on 
a lake near Wimborne, and two over 3 Ib. were caught on the Avon 
in that district. Big perch are very scarce nowadays. 


A BIG TWEED SALMON. 


The capture of a salmon of 51 lb. on the Tweed by Mr. Howard 
St. George has been recorded since I sent my last notes to the 
BapMINTON. It is a record fish for the Tweed in spring, but it is inter- 
esting to learn that it was not a fish of the spring run proper, but rather 
a belated autumn fish, so belated that it was not anywhere near spawn- 
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ing condition. It was 54 in. long, but of rather slender build, eight 
vears old, and might have weighed over 60 lb. had it been of normal 
growth, probably more if it had been as much round as a typical 
November fish. Altogether an interesting and unusual specimen. It 
had spent six years in the sea without ever coming to fresh water to 
spawn. It is being preserved by Mr. P. D. Mallock. 


THE POLLUTION MOVEMENT. 


I am very glad to be able to record the fact that the Salmon and 
Trout Association has now issued its invitation to angling bodies for the 
proposed pollution conference and it may be hoped that something will 
have been settled by the time these lines are in print. There is no doubt 
that there is general interest in the matter all over the country and } 
hope that the League for which the Nottingham anglers are preparing 
will have wide support. 


New Limbs for Old 


BY 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


HERE is an incident in Conan Doyle's ‘* Sign of Four ”’ con- 
B pscrn a wooden-legged man who took off his leg and used it 
to commit a murder; it reads well, but, after some smal! survey of 
artificial limbs and their making, one is forced to the conclusion 
that the limb of that day was a very different thing as regards its 
method of fixing from the limb of the present time, or else there is 
more than the normal quantity of poetic license about the story. 
Dear Watson, being a doctor by profession, ought to have inquired 
more closely into the way that leg was fitted. 

There is very little wood about the modern artificial leg; it is 
a combination of metal and leather parts—duralumin, giving ex- 
treme lightness and a maximum of strength, is the main component, 
and while, in old times, the man who had lost a leg by amputation 
above the knee was forced to the conclusion that he would ride no 
more, there is no reason why, with an up-to-date leg, one should 
not again take the saddle—as a matter of fact, there are not a few 
one-legged riders, thanks to the marvellous developments achieved 
in the business of replacement. Just as the modern artificial arm 
permits of the golfing swing, of legible writing, and of many 
complex operations which only a few vears ago would have been 
regarded as impossible to a one-armed man, so the modern arti- 
ficial leg permits of its user walking almost undetectably without 
excessive fatigue, and, if he inclines that way, taking mounted 
exercise with but little more exertion than his more fortunate 
fellows who have managed to keep themselves intact. 

There is an element of tragedy—perhaps pathos is a better 
word, but it is sadly overdone—about the workrooms of an arti- 
ficial limb factory. The maker discourses with the indifference of 
long use about the length of stump that remains, the problems of 
knee-joint amputations, and similar trade items; he must regard 
these things impersonally, or else he would never achieve any- 
thing, but to the lay mind there is a reflection of what those ampu- 
tations meant to the future wearers of these substitutes. The many 
youngsters who went out hale and hopeful, to return in the state 
that calls for these aids to the commonest actions of life, handi- 
capped, even with the best that modern invention can provide, are 
in one’s mind in surveying what the artificial limb maker can do. 
But, at the end of the survey, it becomes apparent that the handi- 
cap, on the practical side, is not so very great, in the majority of 
cases. 
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There is one form of artificial leg which, even when fitted for 
an amputation above the knee, weighs but little more than three 
pounds, and is built to last its wearer for life. One of the princi- 
pals in the firm that makes it is himself a wearer, and that is the 
sort of interest which makes for perfection of design. For one 
thing, he noted that the ordinary artificial leg is kept in position 
by a sort of harness which, for a man who would ride, involves a 
swing of the whole body in order to swing the leg, and gives a 
stiffness at all times which would make riding uncomfortable, if 
not impossible; for this reason he introduced three joints in the 
harness, so that in riding with this artificial leg fitted a man can 
swing his body round in the saddle just as he would with an ordi- 
nary limb—to a very great extent the metal joints copy anatomical 
jointing, and the fitting is so simple and at the same time so strong 
that it is a matter for wonder that it was not thought of before. 
This same designer noted that the socket of the ordinary limb, into 
which the stump is fitted, is usually of wood, leather lined; it 
requires very little imagination to see what would be the state of 
that socket, after a few months of use, and this designer replaced 
it by a socket of metal, with perforations at intervals; the metal 
can be kept perfectly clean, no matter what may be the amount of 
perspiration from the stump, and it has so many perforations at 
close intervals as to give sufficient ventilation for comfort. This is, 
of course, one of the disagreeable details of wearing such appli- 
ances, but it is a very important point, all the same, and—as the 
matter was put to the writer—we owe most of the wearers of these 
things too much to admit of our shirking disagreeable details of 
their fitting out for life. 

For these amputations above the knee, a knee-joint is fitted to 
the artificial leg ; this joint must be carefully adjusted, for in walk- 
ing, if the joint is loose, the lower part of the leg tends to swing 
forward with a jerk, rather than naturally; it has to be adjusted to 
the pace at which the wearer wishes to walk, and a fast walker 
requires a stiffer joint than one who walks slowly, for in fast 
walking the throwing forward effect at each step is more pro- 
nounced. Usually, these limbs are made with solid ankles, though 
in same cases the ankle is jointed; experience has determined that, 
with the natural limb, there is not much play in the ankle in walk- 
ing, and the joint at the knee, together with that at the ball of the 
foot, get most movement; consequently, with a jointed knee and 
another joint at the ball of the foot, in the majority of cases the 
artificial leg user has all that he requires. 

More has been done—perhaps because there has been greater 
need—for those who have lost legs than for those who are minus 
one or other arm ; another reason for this may lie in the fact that the 
movements of the hand and arm are far more complex than those of 
the legs and feet, and, since more is asked, it seems that not so 
much has been done, although much has been accomplished, and 
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Captain Cuttle’s famous hook is now replaced by a gloved replica 
of the real thing which will write, carve, pick up a threepenny bit, 
hold a teacup for the user to drink from it, and in many other ways 
copy muscular effort. The modern artificial arm is capable of 
taking a variety of attachments—this as turned out by some makers, 
though others combine all the usefulness in a replica of a normal 
hand—and each attachment has its own use. Just as with an arti- 
ficial leg a disabled man can ride without difficulty, so his bridle- 
hand can be reproduced in metal and vulcanised rubber, so as to 
permit of his taking a fence without fear of the hand playing tricks 
on the horse’s mouth. And it is to be noted that, as in the case of 
one of the most successful forms of artificial leg, one of the best 
artificial hands is the production of a man who had lost his own 
arm, and therefore determined by experience exactly what was 
required by himself and others similarly placed. 

The easiest cases to fit, and the most satisfactory when fitted, 
are those in which amputation has taken place below the elbow 
joint; if a fairly long stump is left, it is possible to reduce the num- 
ber of mechanical parts in the arm, thus lessening the weight, 
while the movements of the natural elbow permit of much greater 
use being made of the mechanical hand, The user of one of these 
mechanical hands can use a hammer with it—as severe a test as 
could be imagined, and one that speaks for the cushioning effect 
which eliminates jarring of the stump from any movement of the 
attachment. The grip is as strong as that of the human hand, 
while of necessity the details of construction are both very strong 
and very simple—it would be the last indignity that the wearer of 
one of these hands should find that it failed him at need, and thus 
it is obvious that construction must be perfect. 

As regards strength, a simple and yet very effective test was 
shown the writer with regard to a full length, knee-jointed, arti- 
ficial leg. The leg in question was laid between two chairs, so 
that the foot rested on one chair and the top end on the other; 
there it lav, sideways, and the writer was invited to sit on it—which 
he aid. It was, in reality, an unfair test, for the side strain on the 
leg when it is in use can never be equal to the application of so 
much weight—but the limb stood the test without any sign of 
damage, and, as a matter of fact, it will stand far more weight 
than was thus applied. 

While one main requisite consists in attaining a mechanical 
perfection which shall bring the artificial limb as nearly as possible 
into line with the real, another is that of fitting. The stump left 
by an amputation, whether of arm or leg, is a very sensitive mem- 
ber, and fitting must be so achieved that no pressure is taken by the 
sensitive nerve-ends of the stump. The metal-socketed artificial 
leg, already referred to, is fitted and fitted again to the actual 
stump; the metal is bulged here and compressed there in order to 
make it conform to the shape of the stump, and in the end the 
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wearer is sent off with the limb for a trial of it; he wears it for a 
certain length of time, and, if he is satisfied that the fitting is 
correct, it is returned to the factory and finished off for permanent 
use; otherwise, it is fitted again and perhaps vet again, in order 
that it may be perfectly comfortable. 

And even then. . . Well, stumps of amputated limbs 
shrink, in nine cases out of ten. Certain muscles atrophy through 
disuse, and probably, after an artificial limb has been in use for a 
vear or so, it will require refitting. The harness, which keeps the 
limb in place, also has to be fitted, but as a rule that is a simple 
business compared with fitting the socket for the stump. 

Both in the use of arms and legs, it is necessary for the user to 
begin at the alphabet of movement,and learn as a small child learns 
to control its members; the wearer of an artificial leg does not put 
it on and walk out of the fitting-room as naturally as an ordinary 
two-legged being; he has to get the hang of the thing, just as the 
wearer of an artificial arm has to practise with it before he can 
write a letter or pick up a coin. But, after a few months of use, 
it is wonderful to note how nearly the movements correspond to 
those of sound persons; the fact that these things are designed by 
men who have need of them accounts for this, in great measure. 

One curious fact, noted by all makers of artificial limbs, and 
frequently commented on by the medical profession, is that a man 
who has lost a leg will sometimes declare that he feels pain where 


the ankle or toe ought to be—there is a historic case of a gouty 
subject who suffered from gout in his foot even after that foot had 
been amputated. There is, of course, a medical explanation for 
this, something to do with nerves and nerve centres, but to the lay 
mind it seems merely unfair. 
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SOLPFING OTE & 


By MOSSIE LINTON. 


I is comforting to observe that, in referring to the recently proposed 
International contests, the majority of writers with any real know- 
ledge of their subject are coming round to the point of dismissing the 
idea as undesirable. When the R. & A. last year flatly refused to have 
anything to do with the proposal to make golf one of the items on the 
Olympic Games programme, the hint should not have been lost on the 
purveyors of hysteria in the news sheets, but apparently the demands 
of their stunt-mongering employers must be met. Nothing is doing 
more harm to golf than the tripe—to use a homely but expressive word 
—which is regularly churned out week by week by writers who, from 
ignorance or to order, or both, persistently, although let us hope un- 
consciously, inculcate the lesson that golf is a sport and a business. The 
circulation of a betting list on the eve of the 1920 Open Championship 
was a direct outcome of this. 

When, early last year, we predicted this possibility, our statement 
was ridiculed. Yet, as the sequel showed, we wrote with some inside 
knowledge of what was going on. The deed having been done, various 
writers went to some pains to show how absurd the attempt had been 
and that a book could never successfully be made on such an event and 
that in consequence the ** layers ’’ would give it up. They little know 
the clan. That it is possible to make a book on any contest with two or 
more participants is elementary knowledge. That the bookmaking 
fraternity, having found a fresh field and one, as we shall explain, 
which shows much promise of easy exploitation, are likely to abandon 
their effort is hardly credible. | We trust that they may, but we are 
inclined to doubt it. Clean honest sport in this country is gradually 
being shaken to its very foundations by conscienceless money-lusters 
using it as a means for their vile machinations, while their greed of 
gain makes it almost impossible for a straight-running sportsman to 
any longer find much degree of pleasure in his old pursuits. Associa- 
tion football has become an abomination, while no well-informed person 
who goes racing to-day, would hesitate to say that crookedness abounds 
on the Turf, and in this connection the publication of the names of 
certain persons as being largely interested sub rosa in book-making 
firms, would be rather staggering to a confiding public. 

Golf is one of the last refuges for the pure enjoyment of a pastime 
which was never meant to be a vehicle for wholesale gambling. Should 
individuals in a friendly match desire to bet with each other, it may be 
deplored, but it is not tragic. We can only view with the keenest ap- 
prehension the possibility of golf becoming another medium for the 
bookmaker plying his trade. ; 

We have recently observed in newspapers, a large amount of 
space devoted to the reports of the ‘‘ barracking '’ by the crowds in the 
Test and other cricket matches in Australia. The unlovely word seems 
t> mean the howling of insults at some hapless member of the eleven, 
bowling or batting or making a catch, with the avowed object of pre- 
venting him doing his best. 
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We have never taken part in any game of cricket to the accompani- 
ment of noises—unless it were laughter—so we cannot be certain how 
the recipient of these delicate attentions may feel, but, speaking from 
modest performances in other spheres, we are certain that, say, the 
boxing ring or on the football ground, such bawlings only reach the 
serious performer as a dim murmur, and in point of fact have no effect 
whatever. In American baseball matches, as might be expected, the 
delightful idea has reached such a pitch that gangs of individuals are 
‘“* put in ’’ to chant carefully thought-out scurrilities in unison, and like 
the Parisian claque, it has defeated its own end. Golf, however, is 
something quite different. The most hardened political sinner may— 
and can—face an irate crowd with equanimity, but an unexpected move- 
ment at a critical moment will upset him for a whole round of golf. It 
is not altogether a question of nerves. It simply amounts to this, that 
while some players—we refer to first-class players—are less easily 
affected by outside influences than others, it is in the power of an 
individual, if he wish, to completely upset any competitor at a cham. 
pionship meeting. 

Assuming, therefore, however reluctantly, the possibility of wide- 
spread betting on the Open and other Championships, what on earth 
could prevent the maker of a heavy book, having discovered that this 
or that player on whom he was over-laid, was likely to win and upset 
his book, finding easy means to have him put clean off his game. One 
would naturally say that any interrupter would be promptly dealt with 
by the crowd, but such gentry take no chances, and any well-meaning 
sportsmen on interfering would find that the interrupter was attended 
by one or two ‘‘ minders,’’ in other words, broken-nosed gentlemen 
with cauliflower ears and other hall-marks of the ‘‘ ring,’’ who were 
there for the express purpose of countering such an eventuality. And 
even were the interrupter dealt with by police or otherwise effaced, what 
would the result be on the feelings of the unhappy player already upset 
and probably momentarily expecting further trouble? Apart from such 
a possibility, and we can assure our readers that were betting to descend 
on golf, it is more likely to be a certainty, the demoralising effect of the 
introduction of gambling into such a game as golf would completely 
ruin it. 

Unhappily we cannot see that the governing body has any powers 
to deal with the offence, but as the bookmaking community will doubt- 
less repeat last year’s procedure by first of all circularising as many 
members of golf clubs as they can secure lists of, it lies in the hands of 
golfers themselves if the intention is to be nipped in the bud—indeed 
we would go so far as to suggest that the R. & A. might themselves 
circularise all clubs on the subject or issue a statement appealing to every 
true golfer to abstain from responding to the issuing of betting lists, 
for unless the movement gets a start from the clubs, the outside public 
will not come in, and without them the ‘“‘ layers ’’ cannot lay: at least 
to the extent of making it worth their while. 

The Open Championship at St. Andrews will very soon be upon 
us and we cannot recall one which will be so full of interest and possi- 
bilities. There are so many likely players in the lists that one hesitates 
to prophesy, but Lawrence Ayton is a golfer from whom we have long 
expected great things. Since his return from the United States he has 
shown consistent good form and he will be cn his native heath. 
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As we expect to see a greater crowd there than ever in the history 
of the game—the townsfolk alone will make a formidable muster—and 
as many spectators will arrive in motor-cars, it may not be amiss to 
sound a note of warning. The garages in the auld grey toon are not 
many nor are they elastic. Now the City Fathers, in their wisdom, 
have decreed that the owners of any cars left untended for more than 
half-an-hour will be mulct in the sum of one hundred merks Scots, other- 
wise a fiver. Therefore, unless the Championship Committee can have 
the bye-law rescinded for the day, or make arrangements to have the 
cars parked as at a race meeting, the St. Andrews ratepayers will have 
a respite from care in 1922, and many visitors from the South will 
realise that Rob Roy was not a myth. 


SPORTING SIDELIGHTS—FLIGHTING : ‘‘ 'SNOW USE.”’ 
Drawn by Arthur Briscoe. 
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By ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


RACING MONTH BY MONTH. 


T would be impossible to say in which month racing is of most in- 

terest. If the Derby is run in June as sometimes happens with Ascot 
to follow a fortnight later, one would be inclined to say that no other 
month could approach this, there being likewise meetings at Newbury, 
Gatwick, Sandown and other popular resorts. But July admittedly has 
its own strong points. There are two fixtures at Newmarket; one at 
Sandown with the Eclipse and the National Breeders’ Foal Plate, the 
richest two-year-old event of the season; a much appreciated gathering 
at Liverpool, the more agreeable from the visitors’ point of view, if not 
from that of the executive, because the absence of crowd is in such con- 
trast to the bustle and turmoil of the Spring Meeting. In July also 
come the Bibury Club Meeting at Salisbury, Lingfield, Hurst Park, Ayr 
for those who travel North, the month winding up as a rule with Good- 
wood. There are some people who insist upon being discontented 
whatever happens, and they complain of the length of the journey from 
town to Goodwood Park. Many of us, however, enjoy the drive up the 
hill, especially now that motors save the exertions of struggling horses, 
and when one arrives it is admitted that ‘‘ Glorious Goodwood ’’ has 
peculiar charms of its own. No one can want to see a more thrilling 
finish than that which took place between Western Wave and Plymouth 
Rock for the Stewards’ Cup last year, a race which almost invariably 
results in an ultra-exciting struggle. The Goodwood Cup itself is in a 
way unique, and the programme always full of good things. 

There is plenty of racing in August, leading off with the second 
week of the ‘‘ Sussex Fortnight,’’ the Lewes Meeting at the top of the 
breezy Southdowns being in particular delightful. Redcar, Stockton 
and York satisfy North Country sportsmen, and fixtures are not lack- 
ing in the South. September is ever famous if only for Doncaster, 
and there are surely many enthusiastic Turfites who would protest that 
no month can excel October, with many days racing at Newmarket, 
though the First October is sometimes finished in the previous month. 
The whole of the Second October, and at least a section of the Houghton, 
with the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, Middle Park and Dewhurst 
Plates, make sport not to be beaten; and in addition to Kempton, with 
the Imperial Produce Plate, and the Duke of York Stakes, a handicap 
second only to the Jubilee, we have Lingfield, Gatwick, Sandown to go 
on with. Some old-fashioned race-goers are understood to regard the 
season as over when an end has been reached at Newmarket. They 
miss exciting times at Liverpool, Newbury, Derby, Manchester and 
elsewhere. 


RACING IN APRIL. 


April, however, well holds its own. This year Newbury is fixed 
for the 8th, when one item in the card is the Greenham Stakes. It 
was in this race, many readers will remember, that King Edward’s 
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Minoru, by beating the favourite Valens, first afforded hope of the 
classic victories which he gained, and in the Greenham Stakes last year 
Tetratema first gave evidence that he was not invincible. His defeat 
by Silvern was scornfully declared to have been an arrant fluke, but 
this was afterwards demonstrated to be by no means certain, though 
in the coming Jubilee the grey is set to give 3 lb. to his Newbury con- 
queror. As for this, by the way, it might be urged that in the Two 


SORANUS. Rouch. 


Thousand Guineas Tetratema gave Silvern a great deal more than a 
3 lb. beating; the coming season will probably tell us where we are. 
The entry for this coming Newbury race includes Leighton, Pole- 
march and Monarch, three prominent Derby favourites, and if they 
meet there will assuredly be no lack of thrills. 


THE CRAVEN. 

Mid-April brings with it the Craven, first of Newmarket’s eight 
annual meetings. As just noted we have seen the Derby winner earlier 
in the season, Minoru, but several classic horses have competed for and 
won the Craven Stakes, Scot Free, Jeddah, Slieve Gallion, Neil Gow 
and Kennymore, with others who at least went very near. Last year 
the unfortunate Polumetis made his first appearance in the Column 
Produce Stakes. He was not likely to be really ready till about Leger 
time, Captain Dewhurst remarked to me as we discussed the colt after 
his race; but in less than two months he was dead, having broken his 
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leg whilst running for the Ascot Derby. There is always the prospect 
of finding a smart two-year-old, perhaps actually a good one, in the 
FitzWilliam Stakes, the Granby, or some Maiden Plate. In one of the 
last named events at the Craven, the Tetrarch first came out, his merit 
not by any means generally suspected, for there were two better 
favourites, Mount William, with a 7 Ib. penalty, and Guiscard. Last 
year the Ashley Stakes went to the useful filly Oxendon, and the result 
of the Granby Plate engendered a hope that His Majesty might possibly 
have a colt in the first flight in John Green. 


EPSOM SPRING. 


In April we have the Epsom Spring Meeting, with on 
fuesday the Metropolitan, in which the horses go winding 
picturesquely about the Downs, and the following day the City and 
Suburban, a race about which pages might be written. My recollec- 
tions of it go back to Bend Or, who won as a four-year-old in 1881, 
giving a vast deal of weight and a beating to the American-bred Fox- 
hall who so completely turned the tables in the Cambridgeshire. Eight 
years later came an extraordinary race; for the success of the winner, 
Goldseeker, was the last thing his friends desired. He had been backed 
for the Kempton Park Jubilee to win a fortune by the clever people who 
had previously secured a handsome one when Rosebery carried off the 
double event, the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire. There was 
thought to be no fear that Goldseeker would win the City and Suburban, 
for which it will be understood he was not backed at all, and the result 
was that he earned a 14 lb. penalty. Without it he could scarcely have 
lost the Kempton race, for which he started favourite, his crushing 
extra notwithstanding; but it was too much for him. — I had always 
been particularly interested in Réve d’Or, as I had known her from a 
foal. This acquaintance with horses ‘‘ at home ’’ adds immensely to the 
pleasure of watching their successes. The City and Suburban was one 
of several races—the Dewhurst Plate and the Oaks were others—in 
which she handsomely benefited her admirers. 


THE FIRST OF THE CLASSICS. 


Later in April, at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, come the 
Two Thousand and the One Thousand Guineas. An extraordinary 
thing about the former is the narrow margin by which the result has 
so frequently been decided. Enormous prestige attaches to a classic 
winner, and yet his superiority may be a matter of a very few inches, 
whilst a much lower opinion is generally entertained of his barely van- 
quished rival. The story has been told almost too often of how in the year 
1880 the Duke of Beaufort, believing that his Petronel had finished a 
head behind the Duke of Westminster’s Muncaster, turned away with 
the remark, ‘‘ Two strides further and | should have won it!’ to find, 
such is the deceptiveness of Newmarket angles even to the most 
experienced eyes, that Muncaster was a head behind Petronel. 
Paradox in 1885 was a head in front of Crafton, known in his early days 
as the Chopette colt. With the traditional ‘‘ fair field and no favour ”’ 
Crafton would have won. I think there can be no doubt, and I speak 
from careful observation, that Archer bumped the second out of it, and 
had there been an objection it is highly probable that the winner would 
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have been disqualified, a phrase by the way which is open to cavil. We 
constantly hear of a ‘‘ disqualified winner,’’ when as a matter of fact, 
though the animal has come in first, it has not won. 

Another familiar story is that of Enthusiast beating Donovan, as 
a consequence of Tom Cannon’s brilliant jockeyship on Mr. Douglas 
Baird’s son of Sterling, a horse, by the way, who was also the sire of 
Paradox. The jockeys of Donovan and Pioneer were over anxious to get 


Rouch. 


SORANUS WINNING LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP FROM SENHORA AND QUEEN’S 
GUILD. 


home, and Tom Cannon explained the situation to me after he had 
weighed in by saying, ‘‘ The other two had a couple of races to them- 
selves quite a long way from the winning post, and when they started 
on another I thought I would join in!’’ That was yet another head, 
and it was by a head in 1906 that Mr. Arthur James’s Gorgos—a son 
of Lord Rosebery’s Ladas, the winner of 1894—got home from the 
Dame Agneta colt, later to be known as Sancy, a horse who was next 
season to start favourite for the Eclipse Stakes with odds of 5 to 2 on 
him, to be beaten, a case of another head, by Lally. Neil Gow in 1910 
added yet another to the list. Many spectators imagined that Lemberg 
had carried home Mr. ‘‘ Fairie’s ’’ orange and white jacket, and were 
surprised to find that Lord Rosebery’s colt had beaten him a head. 
Again in 1913 the finish between Mr. Walter Raphael’s Louvois and 
Mr. C. Bower Ismay’s Craganour ‘‘ resulted in favour of the former ”’ 
by a head, to use a familiar cliché, and it was only by a head that Sir 
John Thursby’s Kennymore beat Lord Londonderry’s Corcyra. It *s 
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possible as we have seen that this year interest in the Two Thousand 
may be slightly affected by the meeting of some of the best colts in the 
Greenham Stakes, but at the same time this interest need certainly not 
be destroyed, seeing that, as already noted, Tetratema, who was beaten 
at Newbury, won at Newmarket. 


THE ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


Sometimes as a matter of course the winner of the One Thousand 
has nothing to spare. Speaking from memory I think that Mr. Douglas 
Baird’s Briar Root had a narrow squeak in 1888. It was not a case of 
a head in 1890, when, however, obviously the best horse did not score. 
The Duke of Portland ran two, Semolina, whom he had bred, and 
another daughter of St. Simon, Memoir, whom he had purchased at 
auction. He declared to win with Semolina, but Memoir could very easily 
have beaten her. One of the most surprising celebrations of the One 
Thousand was that of 1893, when the late Sir J. Blundell Maple ran 
two, Dame President, an even money favourite, and Siffleuse on offer 
at 100 to 3. Odd things happen in the One Thousand Guineas, as in 
all races for fillies, and this was a case in point; for the unfancied 
Siffleuse easily disposed of the much fancied Dame President. We 
were talking of heads, however, and it was by one that the then Prince 
of Wales’s Thais beat Mr. Douglas Baird’s Santa Maura. It was a 
long head or a short neck by which Aida secured the race for Sir James 
Miller in 1901, and Mr. J. B. Joel’s Jest was no more in front of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Taslett in 1913, the friends of Taslett lodging 
a fruitless objection. Finishes have not been so close in the fillies’ 


race, but there have been more complete surprises, none more startling 
than that of 1918, when Lord Derby’s Ferry, who had always appeared 
to be a very moderate animal, somehow or other contrived to beat Mr. 
Fairie’s My Dear, who was unquestionably a very good one. My Dear 
started at 6 to 4, Ferry was on offer at 50 to 1 in a field of eight. 


ON THE FIRST SPRING. 


Other races of note at this April Meeting, besides the Hastings 
Plate and the March Stakes—the title of the latter having obviously 
nothing to do with the month—are the two-year-old events. The 
First Spring Stakes, the Wilbraham, Newmarket and May Plates, and 
there is always a Maiden Plate, which according to tradition is 
generally won by the favourite. The title the ‘‘ May ’’ Plate seems to 
require some explanation, seeing that as noted the First Spring Meet- 
ing so often finishes in April. Horses that win these races, or run up 
for them, are usually heard of afterwards. In the Maiden Plate ol 
1919 for instance Poltava beat Orpheus. Abbots Trace just missed 
the First Spring Stakes that season. Last year the First Spring Stakes 
introduced Monarch, and the Newmarket Plate the Accurate colt, after- 
wards known as Roman Ruler, whilst in another Maiden Plate Black 
Gown, who is expected to distinguish himself during the present season, 
could only get a place. 


SANDOWN. 
The Sandown April Meeting holds its own, with the Esher Cup, 
the Tudor Plate, the Sandown Park Stud Produce Stakes, the Cobham 
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Two-Year-Old Plate and the Prince Albert Handicap, one of those five 
furlong affairs which so completely puzzle watchers from the top 
stand, it really being ‘mpossible to say within a length what has hap- 
pened. The Esher Cup last year was won by a colt of whom a great 
deal was expected, Roman Bachelor by name. His performance was 
really excellent, for the subsequent Cesarewitch winner Bracket, who 
had won a Three-Year-Old Handicap at Newmarket, followed Roman 
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SILVER RING AND BALLYBOGGAN SCHOOLING ON MR, ROBERT GORE’S 
FINDON GALLOPS. 


Bachelor home in receipt of 19 lb. The winner was evidently one for 
whom it seemed desirable to look out; but we have been looking ever 
since in vain, as that was his solitary performance during the season. 
A good two-year-old who came out in the Cobham Plate was Slieve 
Gallion. There is sometimes a disposition to magnify the prospects 
of early two-year-old winners, sometimes on the contrary there is an 
idea that nothing good is at all likely to appear before Ascot, or at any 
rate before the Epsom Summer Meeting. Slieve Gallion, however, was 
destined to run through the season. His next appearance after the 
Cobham Plate was in the New Stakes at Ascot, which he won by six 
lengths; his third race was the Champagne, which he carried off with 
odds of 4 to 1 on him, and in his fourth and last attempt he was beaten 
half a length by Galvani, 4 to 1 again on Slieve Gallion, for the Middle 
Park Plate. Needless to say, he won the Two Thousand, and started 
an odds on favourite for the Derby, which it is believed he would have 
won had his neck been put on the right way so that his jockey could 
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hold him. It is true that this excuse was not made till after Epsom, 
but that is the reason which was supposed to account for his defeat. 
The Doveridge Handicap at Derby is another noteworthy race which 
takes place in April. Last year it afforded an opportunity for Square 
Measure to make his re-appearance, but enough has been said to show 
that there is always abundance of first-class sport in April. 


THE NATIONAL HUNT SEASON. 


As regards the past season under National Hunt Rules no steeple- 
chase horse has been found to take the place of Poethlyn, a place 
formerly occupied by Jerry M. and others of the highest class. When 
it was found that the Grand National horses were set to carry in many 
instances from a stone to 23 lb. more than their previous year’s burden 
the state of the case became obvious. Silver Ring has distinguished 
himself over his own course, which is generally believed to be a good 
deal less than the Liverpool, and Southampton also displays high 
promise. He is one of the best looking, and apparently best 
also, of young ‘chasers run for a long time past. I am 
writing before the decision of the Liverpool, which is not ex- 
pected to reveal anything of great distinction. The betting was 
shown lack of confidence all round. As regards the hurdlers White 
Heat, who won all the three races for which he started as a four-year- 
old, has remained invincible, though he has not encountered Trespasser. 
Had they.met both would have found warm adherents. Mr. O. W. 
Rayner’s Double Bed was for a while considered the best of the four- 
year-old recruits to hurdling till beaten by Mr. Escott’s San Patricio. 
He in turn lost caste and Morganatic Marriage was supposed to have 
taken his place. He failed twice, though with the worst of the weights 
and the question remains in abeyance. 
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By the Way 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


W E referred last month to the enormous possibilities of British 
Columbia. Another quarter of the globe which is far removed 
from British Columbia geographically, but which closely resembles it 
in its comparatively untried resources of agriculture, scenery and 
sport, is the Union of South Africa. As yet its claims to attention as 
a field for travel have been only very partially recognised; for those 
who have wished to fare further abroad than Europe, the East and 
the Americas seem to have held greater attractions than the southern 
end of the Dark Continent. Yet for variety of interest and landscape 
this country can compete favourably with almost any other on earth. 
In the Union the Empire ‘‘ holds dominion,’’ in Kipling’s words, 
‘‘ over palm and pine’’—and every intermediate species of foliage; 
while its climate varies from the temperate to the tropical, and its 
population from the Orient to the Occident. South Africa, indeed, 
is vast enough and varied enough to offer the leisured traveller every 
inducement to prolonged and extensive wanderings beneath its sunny 
skies. 

But if its opportunities for the traveller are great, those for the 
farmer are even greater. Maize, sugar, tobacco, cotton, wheat, 
oranges, apples, and all manner of fruit are grown in huge quantities, 
but there is still room for enormous development. Dairy farming, and 
poultry, sheep and pig rearing, also flourish, and the ‘** wild and woolly 
west,’’ so dear to the hearts of cinema devotees, is not the exclusive 
owner of prosperous ranches _ Irrigation bids fair to develop the land 
rapidly, and meanwhile the culture of vineyards has become an 
important and growing industry. 


WORK FOR DISABLED MEN. 


This month we publish the article we suggested last month, on the 
manufacture of artificial limbs. The country really does seem more or 
less awake to the claims of ex-Service men; at last even the proud brick- 
layer has condescended to rub shoulders with the ex-soldier. But too 
much—indeed, enough—can never be done for those whom the war 
maimed, and in this connection it is interesting to note that Lady Sea- 
forth of Brahan, founder of the Crofters’ Agency, has done the disabled 
men a real service. In this Agency, through which she- revived so 
successfully the homespun cloth industry of Scotland, Ireland and Wales, 
hundreds of disabled ex-Service men are employed, under the official 
benediction of the Ministry of Pensions. The period of training in the 
craft of hand-loom weaving extends to only two or three months, so that 
there is no prolonged apprenticeship to be served. To an injured man, 
it is a pleasant revelation to find that he is no longer helpless, and that 
he can master a trade which will enable him to add substantially to his 
allowance and thus make him independent. The special methods em- 
ployed in instruction have been carefully thought out. The ordinary 
loom cannot be worked by men who have lost an arm or a leg; conse- 
quently looms adapted to the needs of maimed men have been devised 
and constructed. A man with a single arm can operate one particular 
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type of these machines with ease; a man who has lost a leg can work 
another type, and a third machine is suitable for men who have sustained 
body wounds but whose limbs are uninjured. <A special type of loom is 
being supplied for use in a man’s own home. Those who have already 
been trained are weil satisfied with the result of their labours. Men who 
before this scheme was inaugurated found it impossible to secure any 
kind of employment, especially any work carrying with it a sense of 
independence and contentedness, are now earning from 45s. to 55s. a 
week; and as they progress, acquiring more skill and experience, their 
earnings increase. The work, they find, is engrossing and healthy. 


THE ALDERSHOT COMMAND SHOW. 


This vear, the Aldershot Command Horse Show, now in its fourth 
highly successful year, is co be held under the direct patronage of His 
Majesty the King and the Duke of Connaught, and the presidency of 
Lieut.-General the Earl of Cavan (C.-in-C., Aldershot Command), on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 5th, 6th and 7th of July— 
immediately following Richmond, the International, and the Royal. The 
success of this now well-established Horse Show has been phenomenal. 
From year to year it has made the most gratifying progress, receiving 
the strongest support, not only from the Ministry but the general public. 
Justly included as one of the ‘‘Big Three” of horse shows, it promises 
this year to eclipse all previous efforts, and fully to justify the proud 
position it has now attained. It will be held on the Stanhope Lines 
Recreation Ground, as last year, an ideal situation for exhibitors and 
visitors alike. The Show presents the one opportunity of the year for 
seeing in one gathering the best of the many types of Army horses, under 
conditions as nearly approaching active service as it is possible to make 
them. It is also the one occasion upon which the Army man, rank and 
file, can show the horses in his care. The officers’ charger is represented, 
the gun horse, the light and heavy transport horse and mule, the trooper, 
single and pair horse teams of the Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes, 
six-horse and other gun teams of the Horse and Field Artillery, and so 
forth, the best that the British Army can show, and as a military spectacle 
standing absolutely alone. A new feature this year will be the Coaching 
Marathon, confined to Army officers. The teams will assemble on the 
Show Ground at a stated time, and will be sent off on a special journey 
across country, returning to be judged after completing the course. The 
civilian coaching element will again be introduced in a class for four-in- 
hands. 
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THE GRAND PRIX. 


LTHOUGH the Royal Automobile Club, in conjunction with the 

S.M.M.T., have not seen fit to revive the Car Tourist Trophy Races 
in the Isle of Man this summer, sportsmen .generally will be glad to 
observe that the Grand Prix Race, after much deliberation as to its 
advisability, has now been definitely fixed for Monday, July 25th. The 
conditions concerning the promotion of competitive motoring events 
in France are governed by rather different considerations to those 
ruling in this country, and at the moment of writing, there appears 
every prospect that the race over the Le Mans course this summer will 
prove a thoroughly sporting and entertaining event. Nineteen entries 
have been received, and from this it is evident that the race will have 
quite an international character. England, France and Italy will be 
conspicuously represented, and in this event America will once more 
try her capabilities against European designers. It is now some 
fourteen years since an American team competed in a European road 
event, but remembering the substantial successes American cars have 
attained in track racing, one may certainly anticipate that nothing 
will be left undone to assure that they give a good account of them- 
selves in this classic road event. 

The design of the representative cars already entered for the 
Grand Prix reveals considerable technical advance. While aircraft 
practice is largely followed in several important details, it is even left 
behind in respect of at least one vital point. This is found in the 
almost universal adoption of eight-cylinder-in-line engines, or, as they 
have been popularly called, ‘‘ straight eights.’’ A year or so ago, it 
will be remembered, the V type engine looked like becoming  pre- 
dominant as a racing type, but if one is to be led by Grand Prix 
standards, which certainly may be expected to indicate the best tried 
speed designs, the ‘‘ straight eight ’’ looks like displacing the V 
model. At the same time, one can clearly observe in this year’s Grand 
Prix cars the influence of aircraft practice. Such details as overhead 
camshafts and multiple overhead valves are a direct result of aircraft 
experience and practice, and this will also probably be found in the 
important matter of the weight to power ratios. Another very inter- 
esting point about the Grand Prix cars is the general adoption of 
brakes on all four wheels. There is no doubt that in such an event 
front-wheel brakes, if properly used, will prove most valuable. So 
important, in fact, is deceleration that the use of front wheel brakes 
on any particular car of very close speed abilities to a rival without 
these might quite possibly give it the victory. Most of the drivers who 
have been selected to handle the cars in the Grand Prix race are well- 
known European experts, and it is significant that the exponents of 
the American Duesenberg car have chosen two European racers to 
pilot their machines. From a sporting point of view, there is no doubt 
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that the race will provide a very fine spectacle, and it should mark the 
general and unrestricted revival of road events in France, which used 
to be so prosperous and interesting before the war. The entrants for 
the Grand Prix, whose nationality will readily be recognised, are as 
follows, the drivers names being given in brackets after the names of 
the cars:—1, Ballot (Jean Chassagne); 2, Ballot (Ralph de Palma); 
3, Ballot ( ); 4, Ballot ( ); 5, Fiat (Louis Wagner); 6, Fiat 
(Pietro Bordino); 7, Fiat (Ferninando Minoia); 8, Sunbeam (René 
Thomas); 9, Sunbeam (Andre Boillot); 10, Talbot (Dario Resta); 
11, Talbot (K. .Lee Guinness); 12, Talbot-Darracq (Tobrowski); 13, 
Talbot-Darracq (Major Segrave); 14, Talbot-Darracq (H. J. 
Cooper); 15, Mathis ( ); 16, Duesenberg (Albert Guyot); 17, Dues- 
enberg (Inghibert); 18, Duesenberg (Tom Milton); 19, Duesenberg 
(E. Hearne). 


STEAM CARS IN COMPETITION. 


Many sportsmen were glad to see the steam car included among 
the entrants to the recent One Day Trial promoted by the Essex Motor 
Club. It is now a good number of years since steam cars took part 
in competitions in this country, and by their again emerging from 
obscurity they hold forth a promise of much more interesting trials in 
the near future. Unfortunately, in the Essex Club’s Trial it was not 
possible to compare the performance of the steam cars very closely 
with those of their petrol rivals; the steamers being entered in a 
separate class, and having a different standard of performance to work 
on. Even so, the steamers obviously put up an excellent performance, 
and beyond any theoretical superiority that they may show, their 
actual capabilities must be clear even to prejudiced observers. So 
long ago as April, 1919, I dealt with some of the advantages of the 
modern steam car in these pages, and ventured to predict that before 
very long it would again take its place in the affections of many 
motorists. The early steam cars, of course, had several rather serious 
objections, practically all of which were connected with generator 
troubles. Nowadays, however, big advances have been made in this 
direction, and I have a good deal of confidence that before very long 
the steam car, for ordinary touring purposes, will become a_ very 
serious rival to the internal combustion engine machine. There has 
practically never been any very serious criticism of the power unit of 
steam cars. The efficiency of the steam engine and the best methods 
of designing it for specific purposes have been proved longer than 
the petrol car has been in existence, and it is granted by every 
impartial critic who has had any extensive experience of the two types 
that, given an absence of generator troubles, the steam car makes a 
very compelling appeal to those who appreciate the most luxurious 
form of motoring. A good deal of work has still to be done, of course, 
before the steam car will have any likelihood of proving absolute 
superiority to its petrol rival in all-round road competitions. The 
public are not familiar with its particular limitations at the moment, 
and were these emphasised in competition work, they would probably 
create a good deal of unjustified prejudice. It is evident, however, to 
all who have seen modern steam cars in competition that in such events 
as hill climbs, acceleration and flexibility tests, silencer trials and 
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general efficiency of running, they have nothing to learn from the best 
of modern petrol cars. The Essex Motor Club are certainly to be 
congratulated in providing the initial opportunity for post-war steam 
cars to be tried in a British competition, and although those com- 
peting in the recent One-Day Trial represented a solitary American 
make, they were none the less welcome as the vanguard of what a 
good many people believe will be a comprehensive series of steam 
vehicles before very long. The steam car should undoubtedly be 
allowed to compete on equal terms with the petrol-driven automobile, 
and, although it is not at all easy to formulate regulations to secure 
this, when it is accomplished it will certainly provide trials of a most 
interesting and useful character. 

As an all-round touring vehicle I always have believed in the great 
possibilities of the steam car, and have felt that motoring in general 
has lost a great deal by the fact that as compared with the petrol car, 
so small an amount of capital and effort has been devoted to this type 
of vehicle. However, the advent of the new Stanley steamer will 
undoubtedly arouse interest in circles hitherto entirely permeated by 
petrol, and the healthy rivalry which this should imply would assuredly 
prove entirely to the good of the motoring community. I hope at an 
early date to carry out a comprehensive trial of the new Stanley, and 
to record my impressions of it in these pages. 


AN HISTORIC EVENT. 


An event which should arouse a great deal of interest and many 
happy memories is being arranged at the Royal Automobile Club. This 
is a social commemoration of the 21st Anniversary of the Thousand 
Miles Trial, 1900. Memories of this event carry one back almost to the 
beginning of things motoring in this country, and the first Thousand 
Miles Trial certainly marked the commencement of English reliability 
events on a big scale. Although it was held principally over main 
roads, and included visits to and exhibitions of the competing vehicles 
in some of the principal cities of the country, it was, in those days, 
quite a strenuous undertaking. No modern event, | think, can possibly 
arouse the interest which one remembers as being shown at Hyde Park 
Corner on the historical morning when the first Thousand Miles Trial 
started, nor any enthusiasm exceed that which welcomed back to the 
Metropolis the survivors of this inaugural contest. It is pleasing to 
learn from Captain J. S. Critchley, who is Hon. Secretary to the 
Organising Committee, that so many of the pioneers of the motoring 
movement will be able to unite on May 12th in the anniversary celebra- 
tion. The mere mention of their names evokes memories of what they 
represented in those early days, and what they, with others, have 
accomplished to make motoring the great International institution that 
it is to-day. Among those who have signified their approval of the 
promotion of a commemoration banquet at the Royal Automobile Club, 
and are hoping to be present, are Brig.-Gen. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
Sir David Salomons, Sir Dugald Clerk, Lt.-Col. T. B. Browne, Dr. H. 
S. Hele-Shaw, Messrs. Frank H. Butler, S. F. Edge, R. E. Phillips, 
J. D. Siddeley, W. C. Bersey, Stanley Spooner, Frank Lanchester, 
H. W. Egerton, Percy Richardson, Henry Edmunds, E. S. Shrapnell- 
Smith, Henry Sturmey, F. R. Simms, G. Foster. Pedley, John A. 
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Holder, J. Ernest Hutton, Montagu Grahame-White, B. M._ Iliffe, 
E. Pitman, C. L. Freeston, H. G. Burford, C. Harrington Moore, 
F. W. Slatter, and Lt.-Com. H. E. Perrin. A Committee has been 
elected to carry out the details, the members being Brig.-Gen. Lord 
Montagu, Messrs. R. E. Phillips, W. C. Bersey, H. G. Burford, C. L. 
Freeston, H. W. Egerton, and Capt. J. S. Critchley (Hon. Secretary). 

As it is impossible to ascertain the addresses, and, in some cases, 
even the names of many of the officials and others who were actively 
engaged in various capacities, and who materially assisted in bringing 
the Trial to a successful issue, the Committee request me to ask any 
readers who participated in any way and who desire to attend the 
Coming-of-Age Banquet to send their names to Capt. J. S. Critchley 
at 3, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1., or at Royal 
Automobile Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 Among participants in 
the Trial the Cemmittee wish to include the judges, contributors to the 
prize fund and guarantors, local committees, observers, owners and 
drivers, timekeepers, Press representatives, R.A.C. Committee, 1900, 
and others who acted in any official capacity. 


A DESIRABLE MOTOR CARAVAN. 


Since the war several factors have combined to increase the 
popularity of the caravan holiday, not the least being many people’s 
more intimate knowledge of the advantages of the simple life, and 
the remarkable economy of this method of recreation. Nowadays, of 
course, the motor-propelled caravan holds predominance, and of the 
several types offered, the trailer caravan, which can be towed by any 
average touring car, is that most frequently seen upon the road. At 
first thought it may seem a simple matter to design a little ‘‘ house on 
wheels,’’ but the rather tragic muddle that many enthusiastic amateurs 
have made of planning a caravan indicates that to produce a really 
successful one is quite a scientific accomplishment. A vehicle that has 
attained considerable success and certainly has much to recommend it 
is the Eccles motor trailer caravan, produced by the Eccles Motor 
Transport Co., Ltd., 7-9, Gosa Green, Birmingham. The _ Eccles 
caravan is a light two-wheeled vehicle, intended for trailing behind any 
touring motor car by means of a specially designed coupling. It is 
quite possible to wheel the vehicle by hand, and special skids are fitted 
at each end so that it cannot lose balance during this operation. 
Inside, great ingenuity is revealed by the manner in which all neces- 
sary equipment for living away from home has been provided. For a 
comparatively small vehicle its internal spaciousness is very pleasing, 
while the manner in which every inch of room has been utilised either 
to the advantage of the occupants or for the storage of equipment is 
exceedingly clever. The Eccles caravan is supplied completely equipped 
with table, removable seats and beds, cooking, larder, and _ toilet 
utensils; and is so arranged that few if any of the comforts of home 
life need be sacrificed while one is on tour in it. All the utensils, for 
instance, are fitted on a rattle-proof system, and each has _ been 
designed to necessitate the least possible amount of domestic effort. 
The caravan is excellently ventilated, yet provides complete protection 
from the elements. Comprising a very substantial vehicle, it can 
safely be left at any camping site securely locked up. With its 
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ordinary equipment it provides sleeping accommodation for two people, 
and day-time facilities for four. There is, however, a system by which 
an additional tent camp, with full equipment, can easily be carried, 
and the vehicle is readily adaptable to the particular needs of 
different sportsmen. Its price, completely fitted and equipped, is 


INTERIOR OF ECCLES MOTOR CARAVAN. 


295 guineas. The makers also supply a caravan for fitting to a one-ton 
Ford chassis at £485 (including fitting) or £695 with chassis com- 
plete. An interchangeable commercial van and caravan is also obtain- 
able. Those intending to enjoy the delights of caravanning during the 
coming season would certainly do well to give the Eccles productions 
their consideration. 

SPARE WHEEL PRECAUTIONS. 

Despite all the advances that have been made since the days of 
the single tube stuck-on pneumatic, tyre trouble remains to the motorist 
of to-day the most frequent and most annoying cause of delay on the 
road. While the advance of engine and transmission design has almost 
eliminated mechanical breakdown, tyre troubles are still an ever-present 
possibility. The standardisation of the spare wheel has banished the 
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former horror of struggling with refractory covers and tubes on the 
roadside, but it is very desirable that motorists should always be sure 
that their spare-wheel equipments are themselves in order. I have 
inspected several cars lately on which spare wheels and tyres have been 
sadly neglected. In some cases it was obvicus that the spare wheel 
had not been removed from its holder on the running beard for a very 
long time, and the tyre had suffered much deterioraticn in consequence. 
On one particular car water had been allowed to accumulate in_ the 
trough in which the spare wheel rested, and on removing the outfit | 
found the tyre rusted to the rim. In another instance, where a spare 
wheel was carried at the back of the body, the securing straps had 
worked several distinct grooves into the cover owing to the vibration 
of the car. Spare tubes probably suffer more than covers. Many 
motorists who would not think of venturing on a tour without several 
spare tubes are astonishingly careless as to what becomes of them on 
the car. One finds them just thrown into odd lockers, at the bottom 
of tool boxes, and under the cushions of the seats. Spare tubes should 
be deflated, rolled up, and stored in waterproof bags sprinkled inside 
with powdered chalk. Failing this, they can at least be protected in 
their empty state by being kept in cardboard boxes. It is always 
advisable when going on a lengthy tour, to equip one’s car very gener- 
ously with tyre spares. Two spare covers should be carried, and it is 
as easy to take three or four spare tubes on the car as to risk being 
stranded by having only one. Several of the larger cars are now pro- 
viding two spare wheels complete with tyres in their standard equip- 
ment, and this is certainly a commendable step. On a car costing the 


best part of £1,000 an additional £15 or so for an extra spare wheel 
and tyre equipment will not be objected to, and the additional security 
will be fully appreciated the first time one is unfortunate enough to 
have two wheel sets out of action. 


A SPORTING CALENDAR. 


The present year offers an exceptionally fine programme of mctor- 
ing events, and the sporting car owner and motor cyclist have been 
catered for by the governing bodies and indivicual clubs in an acmir- 
able manner. Many readers, no doubt, will be actively interested 
either as competiters, cfficials or spectators in the principal fixtures, 
and | therefore venture to give below a calendar of the most important 
arrangements. Several motor exhibitions and similar events are 
included, as these will probably be of general interest. The remain- 
ing chief dates and events of the 1921 motoring seascn are as follows :— 
March 26th, M.C.C. London-Lands End Trial; March 28th, B.A.R.C. 
Opening Meet at Brooklands, East Midland A.C.U. Speed Trial, West- 
morland Hill Climb; April 2nd, Essex M.C. Hill Climb; April 4th, 
Corsican Grand Prix; April 4th to 14th, Motor Show at the Hague; 
April 4th to 16th, Crystal Palace Exhibition and Sale cf privatelvy- 
owned cars; April 8th and oth, A.C.U. Western Centre Two Days’ 
Trial; April 16th, Ealing M.C.C. Trial, Yorkshire M.C.C. Hill Climb, 
B.M.C.R.C. First Members’ Meeting at Brooklands; April 23rd, 
Midland Centre A.C.U. Trial; April 27th, A.C.U. One-Day Trial for 
Stock Machines; April 30th, North Eastern Centre A.C.U. Trial; 
May 7th, B.M.C.R.C. Open Meeting at Brooklands; May 14th, M.C.C. 
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London to Edinburgh run; May 16th, B.A.R.C. Open Meeting at 
Brooklands; May 21st, B.M.C.R.C. Second Members’ Meeting at 
Brooklands, Western Centre A.C.U. Trial; May 25th, A.C.U. Silencer 
Trial; May 28th, East Midland A.C.U. Centre Speed Trial; May 28th 
to June 8th, International Automobile Exhibition at Basle, Switzer- 
land; June 14th to 16th, A.C.U. Tourist Trophy Races, Isle of Man; 
June 25th, B.A.R.C. Open Meeting at Brooklands; July 2nd, North- 
Western Centre A.C.U. Hill Climb, Bournemouth M.C.C. Trial, 
B.M.C.R.C. Third Members’ Meeting at Brooklands; July 7th, Essex 
M.C. and Southend M.C.C. Open Speed Trial at Westcliff; July gth, 
M.C.C. Club Meeting at Brooklands, Cardiff M.C. Trial; July 16th, 
Yorkshire Centre A.C.U. Trial; July 23rd, Grand Prix Race, Le Mans; 
July 27th, B.M.C.R.C. Fourth Members’ Meeting at Brooklands; 
July 30th, North-Eastern Centre A.C.U. Speed Trial; August st, 
B.A.R.C. Open Meeting at Brooklands; August 6th, B.M.C.R.C. Open 
Meeting at Brooklands; August 13th, Essex M.C. Members’ Meeting 
at Brooklands, Cumberland M.C. Trial; August zoth, Western Centre 
A.C.U. Speed Trials; August 25th, Welsh Open Speed Trial; 
August 27th, B.M.C.R.C. Fifth Members’ Meeting at Brooklands; 
August 29th to September 3rd, A.C.U. Six Days’ Reliability Trial; 
August (latter part) proposed R.A.C. de Belgique Grand Prix race for 
Motor-cycles and Cars; September 8th, Norfolk M.C. and L.C.C. Speed 
Trials; September 1oth, North-Western Centre A.C.U. Speed Trials; 
September 17th, B.M.C.R.C. Sixth Members’ Meeting at Brooklands, 
Grand Prix Race for Cycle-cars, Midland Centre A.C.U. Trial; 
September 24th, B.A.R.C. Open Meeting at Brooklands, North- 


Eastern Automobile Association Open Trial; October ist, Yorkshire 
Centre A.C.U. Speed Trials; October 5th to 16th, Paris Salon Motor 
Exhibition; October 8th, B.M.C.R.C. Seventh Members’ Meeting at 
Brooklands; November 4th to 12th, Motor Car (and probably Motor 
Boat) Exhibition at Olympia; November 27th to December 3rd, Motor 
Cycle and Cycle-car Exhibition at Oly:npia. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLS-ROYCE. 

Generally speaking it is easy to identify beyond doubt the best 
American automobile workmanship as against an  English-made 
counterpart. There are evidently exceptions, however, or, at least, 
the solitary exception which proves the rule. As has already been 
announced in these pages, arrangements have now been completed for 
the manufacture of Rolls-Royce cars in America, and an interesting 
story has reached me, tending to: show how successfully so exalted an 
example of British car building is already being emulated in the 
States. Mr. Claude Johnson, the managing director of the Rolls- 
Royce Company, recently paid a visit to the newly-established works 
of his firm at Springfield, Massachusetts, and while there was invited 
to drive two Rolls-Royce chassis placed before him, and to say which 
one was made in England and which in America. Even this expert 
in the famous make of cars, the story goes, failed to do so, Mr. 
Johnson declaring that he could detect no difference in the road per- 
formances of the two machines. Only by examining certain soldering 
work and nuts and bolts with a magnifying glass, it is said, was it 
possible to detect which chassis was turned out by the American 
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factory. The Works Superintendent at Springfield is, I understand, 
assisted by a staff of forty Derby experts, and judging by the first 
products, Rolls-Royce enthusiasts in America need have no hesitation 
in ordering a car from the factory on that side. Springfield, where 
the almost ideal works of the American Rolls-Royce is situated, is, 
curiously enough, the same distance from New York as Derby is from 
London, and it also has the same population. Some four hundred 
New England mechanics are at present employed in the factory, and 
Mr. Johnson’s bewilderment is sufficient evidence that they can, under 
British supervision, and with the most modern machine tools, turn 
out a car that need be afraid of no American-bred machine. All parts 
of the Rolls-Royce cars made at Springfield will be interchangeable 
with those made at Derby, and by the time these lines are in print the 
American factory will probably be turning out some nine cars a week. 


R.A.C. LAMP TESTS. 


Certificates have just been issued, showing the results of the tests 
of the first two lamps to be tried under the Royal Automobile Club’s 
new system of testing headlights. It will be remembered that in this 
test a disc is used, which is so designed as to be representative of an 
object only seen with difficulty, but which, nevertheless, must be so 
illuminated as to ensure its being picked out sufficiently ahead to 
ensure safety. The certificates contain a large amount of important 
information about the lamps very much condensed. Thus, when one 
finds that a pair of nine-inch parabolic headlamps, fitted with 42-candle- 
power bulbs, had a range of 266 feet and a width of beam of 26 feet, 
it is equivalent to saying that these lamps throw a beam 26 feet wide, 
and of such a power that a driver could pick out, for instance, a man 
wearing a khaki overcoat, at a distance of 266 feet. It will be seen 
that this information is readily understood and is of use to the driver. 
It avoids quoting a lot of data in candlepower and such like terms, 
which are not appreciated by the layman, and instead gives much more 
definite information. 


MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 


1921 T.T. Races. 


There seems no doubt that the motor cycle Tourist Trophy Races 
in the Isle of Man will this year attract a larger entry and more public 
interest than ever before. The Auto-Cycle Union has already received 
some eighty entries, and I have no doubt that this number will be 
very greatly increased before the closing date. Last year the trade 
were not very keen about supporting the Races. They were then 
unduly impressed by the number of orders they had on hand, and theit 
one anxiety was to get down to production and to avoid all possible 
expenditure of time and effort in building special competition 
machines and carrying out the extensive organisation necessary to 
participate in the T.T.. This year, however, things are very different. 
There is no abnormal rush of orders, and production, in most cases, 
is ahead of demand. The advertisement afforded by a successful par- 
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ticipation in a T.T. Race, is, therefore, once more a powerful attrac- 
tion, and I happen to know that a good many firms who stood aloof 
from the event last year are on this occasion almost falling over each 
other to get their entries in and to arrange with the most skilled riders 
to pilot their machines. 

But whatever the trade aspect of the matter, the ordinary keen 
motor cyclist may look upon the T.T. as a very fine sporting event. 
There is no question that the races are run in an absolutely straight 


IN THE PADDOCK : COMPETITORS FREPARING FOR THE 1920 T.T. RACE. 


and sporting manner, and, however keen may be the rivalry among 
the competing firms, one has only to observe the spirit of fraternity 
and sportsmanship that prevails throughout T.T. Week to be sure that 
commercial considerations play no part whatever in the actual running 
of the Races. Even if any tendency toward this should develop, the 
T.T. Regulations and the way in which they are administered by the 
officials of the meeting would be a safeguard against it. 

I anticipate that this year the Races will attract a record number 
of spectators, and indeed, it is difficult to imagine a more pleasant way 
of spending a week than by going to the Isle of Man for the T.T. 
The Island itself, as many readers know, contains much beautiful 
scenery, the roads, generally, are good, and the people are hospitable 
and interesting. If I were ever persuaded to write a guide-book | 
should choose Mona’s Isle as my subject; but I will content myself 
here by saying that motorists going over to see the T.T. will find much 
else to attract them in that delightful spot. The entries this year—to 
again become severely practical—are limited to 100 in each Race, and I 
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think the A.C.U. is wise in not allowing more. If the maximum limit 
of starters is reached in either race no doubt a considerable proportion 
will fall out in the early laps; but even then enough should remain to 
make the spectacle of their hurtling down the mountain ‘course a 
thrilling one. For a fortnight or so before the Races the  early- 
morning practices provide plenty of entertainment for those energetic 
enough to be on the course about 4 a.m. to see them. There is, I 
know, quite a rush of people who want to ride in the T.T. this year, 
but naturally the entrants will give preference ‘to racing experts of 
proved experience. I doubt whether any sporting contest demands more 
unquestionable physical and mental fitness than does the piloting of a 
motor cycle in a modern T.T. Race. One does not care to contem- 
plate what one second’s forgetfulness or a minute error of judgment 
might mean in such an event, although it is true that there have been 
some remarkably fortunate escapes in the history of the T.T. At any 
rate, every sportsman will wish the riders luck, for even for the slowest 
man the scamper around the course is by no manner of means a joy 
ride. 
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BUY YOUR BOAT NOW! 


AND BE SURE OF 


YOUR RIVER PLEASURES 


Row or Sail your boat and wheel it home afterwards! ft. Mahogany Dinghy to carry 5 persons. Light 
draught. Complete with oars and fold-up attachment with pneumatic-tyred wheels. Save housing charges 
and add to your enjoyment. Load up at home and wheel it to the river for picnics, excursions, etc. ‘‘ Safe 
as houses ’’ for the children. Light, strong, well finished and well built of seasoned wood. Cheapest boat 
on the market and within everybody’s reach. Takes Outboard Motor or 37 sq. feet Balance Lugsail. 

The wheeled carriage is quickly detachable and can be folded and stowed under seat. 


SPORTING. CHILDREN. 


Invaiuable.to 7 For the children 
5 portsmen for the boat is a lasting 
Fishing, Duck source of pl 
‘ pleasure, 
Shooting, Xc., the being light in -con- 
boat affords ample 8" Nagel 
for 4 ait Struction it is simple 
Guns. &c. The wheel of 
attachment = makes risk of overturning. 
ready transport for faa : | The draught being 
the bag, thus con- ies it) | very shallow (5 ins. 
siderably facilitating | we | with 5 children) the 
labour at the con- | : , am | boat can be used on 
clusion of a day’s —— | ornamental waters 
sport on the river or | FS ; | and lakes. 
marshes. 


Carries everything required for 
the Day or Week-end Outing. 


Specially 
Strengthened 


to take a 


2/3 H.P. 
OUTBOARD 
MOTOR. 


Launching: Takes 3 minutes to Depth of Boat 17 inches. 
Detach Wheels and Axle. 15 inches out of water ! 


BOAT, OARS AND ROWLOCKS £32 10 O 
WHEEL ATTACHMENT, extra . 5 00 


Masts and Sails, Cushions, Outboard Motors, Sun Awnings, Camping Covers, Patent Rudders, cte., ete., 
supplied from stock. Prices upon application. 


The ROVER BOAT COMPANY, 2.2&2™™ Street 


HOP 3527. DELIVERY FROM STOCK 
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One Shilling 
per line All communications 
4/- Minimum ee 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


should be 
The Badminton Magazine, 9, 
Garden, London, 


A line 
averages 
9 words 


Advertisement 
King Street, Covent 
W.C.2. 


addressed to 


Rare Sporting Books Powell's Pig Sticking, 1889, £3 3s. 0d; 
Baldwin, African Hunting and Adventure, 1863, £2 2s. 0d.; 
Baldwin, Large and Small Game of Bengal. 1883. £2 2s, Od ; 
Butler's South African Sketches. illustrating, The Wild Life ofa 
Hunter, 1841. £5 5s. Od.; Millais, Game Birds and Shooting 
Sketches, 1892, £6 6s. 0. ; Flowers of the Hunt by Finch Mason; 
illustrated, Ist. Edition 1889, 25/-; Fair Diana by Wanderer illus- 
trated byG. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; AcrossCountryby Wanderer, 
illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; A Loose Rein by 
Wanderer, illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; Life- 
Histories of African Game Animals by T. Rooseveldt & E. 
Heller; profusely illustrated. 2 vols. 1915, 30/-; Daniel's 
Rural Sports, fine plates, 3 vois.. full calf, 1807. £4 10s. Od. ; 
Farnie’s Golfers Manual, 1857. £3 10 0d.; Reminiscences of Old 
Bruntsfield Links Golf Club, 1902, 25/-; Surtees’ Sporting Novels. 
viz. Handley Cross, Sponges Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Platn 
or Ringlets. Hawbuck Grange, Mr. Romfords Hounds, coloured 
plates by John Leech. 6 vols. £5 10s. 0d.; Points of the 
Horse. By : Profusely illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. 30/-. Alkens National Sperts 1821; 
Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807: Jorrocks Jaunts. 1843: 
Sporting Repository, 1822: Life of a Sportsman, 1842: Life 
of John Mytton. 1835, 1837, or 1851, Good prices offered for 
clean copies. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP. 
14-16 John Bright Street Birmingham. 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
SHOOTINGS 


Estate Agents, 


FISHINGS 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “Sportsman, Glasgow. 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 
The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print—every time. No waiting. Any size 1/- 
for 12 exposures. 6d. for 6. Prints, Postcards and 
Enlargements. List Free. Cameras bought orexchanged. 
MARTIN, 
Dept. J., Photographers’ Chemist. Southampton 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses Postage6d. 15s. Publishers : 
BapMinToN Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


LOCH TAY, KENMORE HOTEL. Excellent salmon fishing on 
famous Rivers Tay and Lyon, also on Loch Tay. opens 
January 15, Trouting April 1. Motoring, mountaineering, 
boating, walking, etc. Garage. I.P., petrol, etc.—D. M'Intyre, 
Proprietor. 


COBHAM, SURREY—with early possession to “step 
into—ONE of the finest HOUSES in this choice residential dis- 
trict, having the most perfectly laid out gardens and grounds 
(6 acres in all) 16 bed and dressing roou:s; 3 bathrooms; mag- 
nificent hall and reception rooms: tennis and full sized croquet 
lawns: garage; central heating; artistically decorated. Price 
£16.000 FREEHOLD, Quintana & Co., 7, Belgrave Road, S,W.1. 
Telephone: 598 Victoria, 


WILTS. 3.300 acres of Shooting and one Faille of Fishing (Trout 
and Grayling) to be let from Lady Day 1921, together with good 
farmhouse containing 9 bedrooms with garage and _ stables. 
Caretaker and Keeper can remain. Write Box 56. c/o “ The 
Badminton,’’ 9 King Street. Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Pleasant odour. Allows polish. 


GOLD MEDAL Exhibition highest awards 


MAKES LEATHER LAST. 


Boots, Harness and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck's back, 
soft as velvet, with treble the wear. 


6 Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/-, 
2/-, 5/-. sold by dealers. or any 
size 3d, extra 


BILL 


The Great HOMESPUN Mart 


Warehouse: 


31 & 29 Gt. PORTLAND ST., 


Branch (‘‘The Country House’’) 


93 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


N immense stock and endless variety 
of IRISH & SCOTCH peasant-made 
HOMESPUNS, at reasonable rates, 
can be inspected at all times by the 
TRADEand PUBLIC. AlsoCHEVIOTS' 
and TWEEDS of reliable qualities. And 
hand-knitted STOCKINGS and SOCKS. 


All eminently suited for 
country wear and sport 


(Samples only to the provinces & abroad) 


Established over 7! years. 


PROTECT YOUR BUDS FROM FROST AND BIRDS. Best Selected 
Waterproof Garden Nets, Oiled and Dressed 25 yds. by 
lyd,. 3s. 6d.; 25yds. by 2yds., 7s.; 25 yds. by 3 yds., 10s. 6d 
Any length or width supplied, As supplied by us to the Royal 
Gardens, Carriage paid. Est.120 years, H, J. Gasson & Sons, 
Garden Net Works, Rye, 


“THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 
Congeuial and intellectual friendship are obtainable through 
the Universal Correspondence Club, a select introductory 
medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM. 
Cambridge Street. London,S. W 1, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. 


FIRST CLASS SALMON FISHING to be let ist May till end of 
Season on River Blackwater, three miles below Fermoy. 
Owner detained abroad on duty. Apply Col. Weber, C.M.G., 
er" Inter-Allied Commission of Control. Cologne. 
A.P.O. 40. 


FERTILISERS. [Lawns (25s,), Fruit Trees, Vines ‘23s. 6d,), Gen- 
eral Garden Use (21s.) per cwt., York; and all other Fertilisers, 
Horticultural list on application to Hy. Richardson & Co., 
Skeldergate Bridge Works, York. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS STORES Officers’ Field Boots. black 
and tan, lace up to knee, 45/-; Rubber Thigh Boots, 17/6; 
Officers’ Fawn Trench Coats rubber shell lined. 55/-; all gocds 
new, post paid; approval against cash; send for list. ARMY 
AND NAVY STORES, Wensum Street, Norwich, 


SHETLAND. — PAYING GUESTS RECEIVED: 
fishing in vicinlty; terms £4. 15s.—"' 
Edinburgh. 


THE ENTON FLY FISHERS’ CLUB, Milford, Surrey. The Club 
possesses three Lakes of about 8, 10, and 25 acres each, fully 
stocked with Trout. Fishing begins April 15. The catch for 
last eight seasons was 10,621 Fish, weighing 8488lb. 120z., an 
average of 12.790z. Last season’s catch 1390 Fish weighing 
1043lbs. lld0z., average 12.0140z. Subscription 45 guineas. 
O. H. DOLLEY. 2 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3. Telephone, 
Avenue 4052. 


RECE country house ; 
30. Comely Bank. 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY- DON’T 


Geta WASTE YOURS: 
SHARPENS 


- ROPPe 


git 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers. Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC.2 
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—and the shave? Just wonderful! <A _ few 
quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 
“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ‘“‘CLEMAK” makes shaving 


a veritable delight. 


Ask your Dealer to 
you either or both 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT STANDARD SET 


containing Patent | comprising 
= Automatic Strop- | CLEMAK Safety ‘, 
ping Machine, | Ragor, Stropping 
Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven j 
Hide Strop with CLEMAK Blades. 
and Seven specially selected | 
Blades. 


| 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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STUDY SECURITY 


AND OPEN AN ACCOUNT WITH 


CHARLES 


TURF COMMISSIONER 
(Member of the leading Sporting Clubs). 


What the Press says :— 


The Sportsman: ‘* During the whole of his career as a Turf Accountant no unsatisfied 


claim has ever been made against him. He employs a large capital in his business, which 
enjoys a high reputation for fair dealing and integrity.”’ 

The Sporting Life: ‘* The business of Mr. Chapman is one of the very largest of its 
kind in the world. . Obligations are fully and honestly met.”’ 


STARTING PRICE ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
NO LIMIT. 


NO LIMIT WHATSOEVER on Singles, Doubles, Trebles, & Accumulators Win & Place 
__ MOTTO PRIVACY — 
PAYMENT OF WINNINGS MADE BY BANK NOTES 


or Cheques at option of Clients. 
Write for my Terms, stating requirements, to :— 


104, REGENT S™ LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘ Repayable Piccy London.” Not Represented on any Racecourse, 
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Eccles Motor Caravans 


Photograph 
showing 
inside of our 
De Luxe 
Trailer Model 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Either to trail or fixed on Chassis 


NOTE—Stove, 
Washing Basin, 
Water Jug, 


Also Lockers 


for Cups, Jugs, 
ete., etc. 


Any Car will 
tow one 


We are in a position to give immediate deliveries 


We also build Caravans for mounting on your 
own Chassis, also upon Ford Chassis and can 
offer immediate delivery. 


Eccles Motor Transport Limited, 
7, 8 & 9 GOSTA GREEN, BIRMINGHAM. 
Central 472 


Phone : 


THE RECORD 


REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICES OF 


DUNLOP 


MOTOR TYRES 


of approximately 20h on 
Covers and 15% on Tubes 
means that you are to-day 
enabled to buy five tyres 
at practically the price 


of four 


| EXAMPLES: 
| Old price New price 
d 
| 815 105 Magnum Cover 
30 . 3} a 
815 x 105 Tube 
30 x 34 
Revised Price List dated 21st March 
obtainable from all Motor Dealers. 
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WHY SOUTH AFRICA MERITS ATTENTION. 


The Union of South Africa has many attractions for the home-maker. 
It is a civilised and progressive country, with institutions well developed, 
pleasant living conditions, many fine towns and beautiful resorts; a country 
of which not only its own people, but visitors, almost invariably think well. 


The climate is sunny and bright, yet on the whole temperate and 
invigorating. Europeans, including women and children, thrive there. 


It is a country with sound government and light taxation. There, 
provided he has a capital of not less than £2,000, a man may readjust 
himself to the world-wide changes caused by the war. 


In agriculture especially the opportunities deserve attention. Farming 
is an onerous undertaking, but in the Union of South Africa neither the 
farmer nor his family need become drudges, as the rougher work is done by 
coloured labourers and domestics. Nor is it necessary to start under pioneer 
conditions; farms at reasonable prices may be bought in settled areas. 


Fuller particulars are obtainable from the Publicity Agent (Section 8o), 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, Trafalgar 
Square. 


THE 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


PER 25/- ANNUM 
POST FREE ANYWHERE 


Order from the Publisher 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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MOKING-PLEASURE meat Reeeogmise that quality is net 2a 
surely depends en quality, net aceidemt, but a preduct ef fime skill 
quantity. Be intelligeatly gourmet, werking om exquisite materml. Give 


met greesly gourmand. yeureelf the satisfaction of careful 
Reenomise, if yeu will, en quanticy, test-by-taste ef a supers ackiovement 
but met en quality. of the bleader’s art. 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended amd made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


by The [mponial Tobacco Company (of Britain Lid 


Br HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, aves 
FOREIGN ARMIES, he. 


[ Useo iw ROVAL STABLES 


“You Can use 
) nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brocknell & Ct Londen./f your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Seap aecording te dir 

ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 
31 HAY MARKE T LONDON @ 


PORTABLE L@OSE BOXES || HUNTING & FISHING IN BRITISH 
Boxes COLUMBIA BY LAUNCH, CANOE, 


Prices on 


11 :: OR PACK AND SADDLE :: 

my We are prepared to contract for hunting or 

Fer lavaids | | fishing expeditions, furnishing guides, food, 

5 eat A Specialty launches, canoes, ponies, etc., anywhere in 
British Columbia. 

BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMARSHIP. All information willingly supplied free of 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Moter Car Houses, ete. 
charge. 


J. T. HOBSON & co., THE SPORTSMEN’S AGENCY OF B.C. Ltd. 


wamens OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY Houses. kc. 305 Winch Building, Vancouver B.C. 
zus Fase. Werke 6 Acres. ired and furnished 
wane BEDFORD. References required a 
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Produces keenness and fitness 
for all outdoor sports and 
exercises. 


“Makes for 
Buoyant Health” 
Make the ‘Fry Habit’’ yours. 


“THE SOURCE OF THE STRENGTH OF THE STRENUOUS.” 


“MINTED AND PUBLISHED BY WERRERT REIACH. LTD. 9 KING STREET. COVENT CARDEN. W.C. 
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